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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ww. S. CHAPLIN, 


LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A.M., DEAN. 
b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
E. A. ENGLER, PuH.D., DEAN. 
DEGREES: 


1. Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Science. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

4. Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

8. The usual higher degrees. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


II. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 

Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrEcTor. 


Lucas 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. 8. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. 


i ae examination Wednesday, Sept. 27, 


GEO. 


V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 

H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899 


VI. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY, 
Washington Ave. and 19th St. 
Cc. P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinations Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 25-27, 1899. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 
Washington Ave. and 18th St. 

C. M. WOODWARD, PuH.D., DrrREcTOR. 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
twenty years old. A three years’ course, includ- 
ing English Studies, Latin, Fremch, German, 
Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 
Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


Entrance examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899. 


VIII, 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and Locust Sts. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 

A completely equipped Schoo! for Girls. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BEST ALL-WOOL U. S&S. STANDARD BUNTING. 
Lowest Prices in the U. S. 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 





Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks, Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
There is 
y nothing as good; 


S77 don’t believe the 
zy 


substituter. 
R and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 
MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 








OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
Founded in 1840 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo, Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also. and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 


of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacterio ony and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 


ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NeEw Yorx Cry. 
The peotentent school of 


Teacherg’ Columbia University for the 


training of general teachers, 


supervisors, principals, su- 

College. periatendenth, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 

colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 


scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 
* Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dran. 





Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest and Best Equipped 
Homeopathic Medical College in the World. 


The 4ist Annual Season opens September, 1900 
The college curriculum embraces the following 
features: 

1. A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and ey Clinical Instruc- 
tion by the College Staff. 

8. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub 
Clinics each and every week of the Season. 

4. During the year ending April 1, 1898, there 
were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 
our own staff, 29,973 cases. 

5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in thorough- 
ly Equipped I.aboratories. 

For announcements and Sample Copy of 
Clinique, address the Registrar, 

JOSEPH COBB, M. D., 
E. 8. BAILY, M. D., Dean, 
2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 
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VORIES’'S 


We place teachers in every State in the Union 
» Our permanent clientage is large, giving us many 


Indianapolis, - Ind. 
Our methods are oupyentes. They cannot 

be had in any otherschool, They save half the 

time and expense. Pictorial catalogue free. 


i S COLLEG ildi direct calls for teachers. We need first class teach- 
USINESS _COLLES Teachers’ Ruggery Building, ers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
Phones 1254, Monument Place. Columbus Ohio. and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Klocu- 
Second Largest in the world. ’ tion, Art. Write us and we will tell you honestly 


what we can do for you. 
REFERENCE BOOK FREE. 


Agency 
THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





a recommends teachers of abil- 
ty. Grade and high school teachers 
especially in demand for Sept vacancies. 
Registration free until April 15th. Ad- 



























ge <—___*} aT Be Oi —__ 4 am titans showing EA 'M THURSTON, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 
B.F. CLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. THE 
CHIGAGO <1 The New Readers Meet 
READERS With Remarkable Success. 





©® 


This series of Readers is based upon the following 
ideas: (1) That reading is an acquired power of the reader 
more than an accomplishment for the entertainment of 
listeners. (2) That reading should interest, please and 
attract the pupil, and should form a taste for and should 
five a knowledge of the standard literature of the race. 

ive Books—Prices: 1st, 25c; 2d, 36c; 3d, 48c; 4th, 60c; 5th, 
90c. Special introductory and exchange prices. 
pages on application. 
Note also our complete series of Arithmetics, Gram- 
mars, Geographies, Copy Books and Library Books. 


Rand, McNally & Co., 


New York. Educational Department. Chicago. 


“Liabts 
{0 
Literature’’ 


A marvel of the engrav- 
er’s art, the printer’s skill, 
and the teacher’s observa- 
tion and experience. 


Orchard City College, 


SITUATED AT 


FLORA, ILLINOIS, 


PREPARES 


For University or Business. 


Special advantages for teachers. Superior 
methods. Experienced instructors. Four years 
Scientific course, three years Normal course, one 
year Commercial course, one year Shorthand | 
course. Typewriting by touch. Graduates se- 
cure good positions. Expenseslow. Board and 
room in private family ag, = per week. Stu- 
dents enter at any time. inter term Jan. 2, 
1900; Spring serm, March 19; Summer term, | 


Sample 




















June ll, Send for Catalogue. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 
SIX WEEKS Besinaing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 











Che Secret 
Of Good 








A full corps of Wasgesied attractions for teachers and others who | Lincoln Park 
Instructors and wish to a = oe study. and the shores 
Printing excellentfacilities| write for circular of information, addressing the Director of Lake Michigan 








EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 





GOOD MACHINERY 
GOOD INK AND PAPER 
GOOD WORKMEN 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Juniy 5 To AvucusT 15 





We have all these and 
will quote low prices 


Perrin § Smith Printing Zo. 
Saint Louis a «a 


New York University.. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
SESSION OF 1900. 
£¢ 

Sixth year, July 9. August 17. 
Forty Courses in Greek, Latin, 
Semitic, English, German, Phil- 
osophy, ucation, History, 
Economics, Mathematics, Phys- 
ics, Chemistry and Biology. 


$25 For the Session. 











Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences, 

‘The work is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. ‘ 

Women as well as men admitted to all the 
courses except in Engineering and Geological 
Field-work. 





HOW TO GO TO CHARLESTON. 


An examination of the advertise- 
ments of railroads in this number of 
the American Journal of Education 
will show a very direct and pleasant 


‘For ees peer containing descriptions of the 
courses and statement of expenses, apply to 
J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 








route from the West and Northwest to 
Charleston. Begin to plan your trip 
early. Write to these railroad com- 
panies for their circulars and maps. 
They will give you much useful in- 
formation. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Courses in Latin, Greek, French, German, 
English Literature, Old English History, Math- 
ematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology and 
Biology. Session begins June 25, 1900. For 
announcement address J. T. MCGILL, Secre- 
tary, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 





The location is unsurpassed for summer 
school work, it combines the coolness and the 
beauty of scenery of the heights overleoking 
the Harlem and the Hudson with the advant- 
ages of the great city. 

For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, 


New Yor 





Uni ity Heigh: 
niversity re City, 
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+ HINGHAM, MASS., CHICAGO, ILLS., 

: July 16-27. Aug. 20-31. BEFORE LETTING 

: CONTRACTS GET 

; FFF AN ESTIMATE 

: FROM 
INSTRUCTORS. 

3 MUSIC. e ‘ 

Or H-Rimay, Tomas Tarren, |W. Hf Nupunorn, Perrin & Smith 
$ Miss N.C. Love, H.E. DANN, MRS. JESSIE L. GAYNOR. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt. D. 
DRAWING, 
MISS JOSEPHINE HARTWELL, MISS FRANCES E. RANSOM. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

J. W. Repway, F.R.G.S 
MATHE WATICS. 
M. A. Barley, A. M. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, READING AND 
DRAMATIC EXPRESSION. 


Mrs. HENRY E. FISK, Miss AGNES F. O’NEIL. 
ETHICS, PEDAGOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


WILLIAM DEWITT Hype, D.D.,LL.D., S. T. Dutton, A. B., 
EDWARD HowarpD > M. A., ARNOLD TOMPKINS, Ph. D. 
Emit G. HrrscuH, Ph. D W. N. HAILMANN. 


Full information will - gladly furnished to inquirers on appli- 


cation. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., Cincinnati. 


Printing 
Co. 





217-219 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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RELIES MAS. FAVORITE 


Systematic Collections, Mineralogy, Geol. 
ogy, Zoology, for schools of all grades JUVENILE 
CLASSICS. 


Lantern Slides, etc. 
Washington School Collections: 
Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected 


Minerals, Rocks and 
Invertebrate Animals from the best and most popular 
works. Handsomely printed on 


= . Pri 
At ONE-HALF the Usual ce. fine super-calendered paper from 

40 minerals in good ca case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2 00. large clear type and profusely 
feb ee Po of —— tes for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text illustrated by the most famous 
ges. Commissioner Harris writes: ‘Every school in the artists, making a handsome and 

United States. in my opinion, should have these collections.” attractive series of juvenile class- 
Send for Circulars. ics at a low price. They are 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, on. Bandsomel bowadin tng Ragin 
TT TTT i SO CENTS EACH. 
R O D E R T ee K H U M E LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
: 100 Illustrations, 





























reat Sink Or camer i mneseoes 
ESET ETERS eae ustrations, 
BY C. W. BARDEEN. THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE... 70 Illustrations. 
. ‘ SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. ........0...ccccsscss.-seosee ... 60 Illustrations, 
The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century GRIMM’S FAIRY TALBES............. --- 0 Iilustrations. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. ........... ...50 Illustrations, 
De SE I iii cionecennste snes Ghaochs ccvsoris-soeyesecoseooanl 62 Illustrations. 
s ‘ MOTHER GOOSE’S RHYMES, JINGLES AND FAIRY TALES, 
The only story ever written that describes the American Graded iii neeneden Caner emeneee , Tilustrations. 
H ; 5 pacaaduaiiinans ustrations, 
pars Lsegnoar gr are rere it, and thousands more will reas | | AT icms ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 2 a2 Wiens 
uring the next few months. pe RS | REE EOS ae -..180 Illustrations. 
This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and pect! ok ae po cmiecte ae {3 omaatiows. 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and lustrations 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY 0 a 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott 50 Tilustrations. 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, ” cen 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good Post-paid only 50 ts each. 
book. Every teacher in the land one to read Roderick. Hume. PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
PRICE, Postpaid, - = 50c. 217-219 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., “ST. LOUIS. 
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ARE THERE TOO MANY BRANCHES IN THE 
GRAMMAR GRADES? 


BY W. M. EVANS, M. A., LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, EASTERN 
ILLINOIS NORMAL SCHOOL, 


In taking a fresh glance at the grammar grades of 
our various schools, not a few will be surprised at so 
wide a range in the number of branches represented 
in the courses of study. If then all the matter that 
is being taught in these branches, ranging from six 
to ten in number, were set forth under one view, al- 
most as great a number of people would say that we 
are attempting far more than can be thoroughly done. 
A further consideration of the number of branches 
and of the matter being taught in the grammar 
schools will perhaps bring about a different conclu- 
sion; especially, if enough time and care be taken 
to arrange the matter carefully in its proper order in 
each of the four years of these grades. What has at 
first seemed an overplus will, in my opinion, no longer 
seem an unreasonable amount. I believe one will 
also find it difficult to decide what matter, if any, can 
be spared, and still more difficult to name a branch 
that can be dropped from the grammar grades. If 
any study can be spared, what is it? Is it reading? 
Reading must continue even longer than the gram- 
mar school work. Paul in writing to Timothy, said: 
“Give attendance to reading.” Dr. Hinsdale thinks 
that reading is and will continue to be, the first and 
greatest of our school arts. 

“Happiest he of human race, 

To whom our God has given grace 

To read, to hope, to fear, to pray, 

To lift the latch, and force the way.” 


Can we spare arithmetic? Without arithmetic, the 
business enterprise of the country must cease. No, 
the number work commenced in the primary grades 
must develop into arithmetic, and be continued . 
through the grammar grades. 

Remembering the order of mind development and 
of adaptation of matter to mind devolopment, we 
must see the necessity of studying geography in the 
grammar school course, in order that a study so 
eminently adapted to sense training may be taken 
during the period of predominant sense activity. 

He who argues that history does not find an appro- 
priate place in the grammar school must, as it seems 
to me, conclude to deprive the child of exquisite de- 
light and genuine mind discipline in the story and 
picture phase of history. 

If there be a branch that can be spared from the 
grammar grades, I think it is technical grammar; for 
I believe this branch demands a stronger mental de- 
velopment than pupils usually have at this age. But 
I do not for one moment, think that language work 
should be dropped from the grammar school. “Mental 
growth,” says Hinsdale, “can never advance beyond 
a certain rudimentary stage unless the child is in 
possession of an adequate means of expression.” 
“Language lies at the root of all mental cultivation.” 
“The great languages of the world belong to great 
peoples. Good expression assists in careful thinking 
and careful thinking in good expression.” And Sir 
William Hamilton has told us that “language is the 
godmother of knowledge.” : 

If drawing should be omitted from the grammar 
grades, and the child thus deprived of the muscular 
and brain training that he acquires auring this period, 
he will rarely, if ever, gain the skill that he now ac- 
quires by beginning in this formative period. ‘ 

It would, in my opinion, be a serious error to leave 
music entirely out of the life of the child during these 
years. Besides, a properly conducted recitation in 
music will put the mind in better condition to grasp 
the work in other branches. 


EE 








The work in writing and spelling is perhaps more 
profitably done in connection with other studies. 
Even if separate classes are carried on, the two need 
not require more than the time of one regular branch. 

Science teaching has of late years added another 
branch to the grammar grades, largely in the form of 
observation work, and there is perhaps no other 
branch that so much distinguishes the new school 
from the old. It is here that the student has his 
being awakened by coming in touch with real things. 
It is in the science teaching that the child should re- 
ceive the stimulus to thrust his mental hands out 
through his eyes and ears to lay hold of the world 
around him. Longfellow in speaking of the childhood 
of the marvelous scientist, Louis Rudolph Agassiz, 
emphasizes the value of science teaching: 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying: “Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee. 


“Come wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


The difference between Louis Agassiz and most of 
us is, that he learned the songs that Nature sang to 
him, but we have ears that hear not what would be 
the ever charming songs about us if our ears were 
open to them. 

It is not that we can spare any branch, says one, 
but, in our attenmpt to enrich the grades, we have 
reached the danger limit. I hardly think the grammar 
grades are over-enriched, even now. If so, where 
does the surplus enrichment come in?—in what 
branch? In reading, says one, “by turning it into a 
class in literature.” Let us look at this objection: 
We owe our’ culture to the Greeks, and the Greek 
school boys were steeped in their own literature. Is 
there a higher source of culture for our youth than 
our own noble literature ? 
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Arithmetic is overburdened, we are told, by going 


out into the world of reality for our problems. Is it 
so great a misfortune, then, for the child to give his 
mind to rational questions of life, and to turn away 
from the consideration of problems that have never 
existed outside of the text books? 

History is over-done, we hear, by turning on the 
Greek, Roman, and English sidelights. The work 
in history in the grammar grades is largely the pic- 
ture, story, and biographical phase of the subject. Is 
there not most interesting material for study and bi- 
ography outside of our own history, and may not the 
characters of our history be greatly illumined by com- 
parison with those of other times and countries? 

Geography is overloaded, we are sometimes told, 
by the superabundance of home geography. In 
speaking of history, Karl Ritter, the great German 
geographer, says: “The first step in history is to know 
thoroughly the district where we live.” And if ge- 
ography, which some have said is the right hand of 
history, is to be more than rote work, we must also 
begin this branch within the realm of the senses, that 
the student may imagine that.which lies beyond the 
sense realm. 

No, we have not over-enriched geography by the 
superabundance of home geography, jaunts, and ex- 
cursions, much as the opponents of the objective 
criticise these features. Let us have much more of 
these things; for the student is thus impressed that 
geography deals with something real. Whereas, 
much of what might be called the book study of ge- 
ography has left the student with the idea that this 
study is but a lingo of empty terms. The trouble has 
been, yea, it still exists, that we, the leaders of these 
geographical excursions, have been extremely lim- 
ited in the knowledge of our surroundings. Hence, 
as one very able instructor in geography has lately 
expressed it, these excursions are too often but an 
illustration of “the blind leading the blind.” Let the 
teacher himself be equipped for his work, and every- 
where the student “Finds tongues in trees, books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” 

A further consideration of all the branches would, 
as it seems to me, show that there is no over-enrich- 
ment in any of the studies. The trouble, in my opin- 
ion, lies neither in too many branches nor in too 


much matter in any study. The chief defect lies in 
our own ineffectiveness in teaching. Students are 
left with murky, if not muddy ideas of things. Things 
that ought to be securely grasped are not even fairly 
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touched by the student’s mental finger tips. Hence 
we are found doing all along the line things that 
ought very early to be definitely fixed in the pupil’s 
mind. We must have a greater mastery of the sub- 
jects we teach. We must do more close and con- 
sistent thinking. We must ourselves be able to 
keep from getting lost in our subjects, if we expect 
our students to do so. We must be more. nearly 
able to get at the student’s point of view. The most 
apparent inconsistency in the student’s answers will 
then have more meaning in them.. We must beget 
a greater sympathy with our pupils. We must suc- 
ceed better in relating each apparently new thing 
with the ones that have become a part of the pupil’s 
mental possession. We must the more certainly 
adapt both matter and method to mind development, 
Dr. B. A. Hinsdale in his article in March number of 
the Dial, has the true situation in mind. His view 
is that the chief failure in American schools lies in 
the lack of professional teachers, and in the extremely 
short time that teachers remain in their positions and 
in the profession, 

It is urged that there are so many branches that the 
student spends all of his time in recitations and that 
little or no time is left for his study time. If this be 
so, then it is a grievous fault; for the student ought 
to acquire ability to glean for himself, and it will be 
a serious matter to turn him out of the grammar 
grades into the high school, without this ability. 

Not only do I want to keep in mind the inestima- 
ble good that accrues to the pupil from his study 
period, but want to remember another matter 
that is too often lost sight of, namely, the 
value to the pupil of right direction during 
study time. The teacher should have opportun- 
ity of observing the pupil’s manner of study. There 
is much in knowing howto doathing. In the 
mechanical arts, we rarely, if ever, lose sight 
of the directive work of the master. The analogy 
holds with much force in educating, for the learner 
is but an apprentice, and he is in constant need of the 
directive mind of the teacher, that right habits of 
study, of time saving, of concentration, and of discip- 
line be early acquired. 


Shall this human machine, full of pent up energy, 
unsteady, fitful, be turned loose, unguided, to travel, 
as best he may, along the maze or labyrinth without 
any clue? Would this not be much like turning loose 
a powerful locomotive free from the steady, skillful 
hand of the engineer? 


The value of right direction during study time is 
not easily over-estimated; for in grammar schools 
especially the act of acquiring is of greater value than 
the knowledge itself. But there is time for the reci- 
tations that we now have, for the study time of the 
pupil, and for directing the pupil’s study. Leaving 
out recesses, intermissions, and other waste periods, 
there are at least five hours or three hundred minutes 
in the school day. There can in this time be ten 
daily or fifty weekly recitations of thirty minutes each. 
Allowing five of such recitation periods per week in 
reading, five in arithmetic, five in language, four in 
geography, three in history, three in science, three 
in spelling, three in music, two in writing, and two in 
drawing, we have thirty-five recitations per week. 
There are left fifteen of such periods per week, or 
three per day for study time. Hence the pupil has 
at his disposal one and one-half hours for study dur- 
in the school day. The question arises, Is this 
enough to prepare the work assigned. I think not. 
The pupil will use profitably, I think, thirty minutes 
per day in preparing work in reading, thirty in arith- 
metic, thirty in history, twenty in geography, fifteen 
in language, fifteen in science, and ten in spelling, a 
total of one hundred an fifty minutes, or two and a 
half hours. It.is my opinion that this is all the study 
time that the pupil will use profitably. Hence, one 
and a half hours’ study in school, and one hour of 
study in the home, will give ample time for prepara- 
tion. I know there is an occasional objection to 
study in the home, but I want to put myself on record 
as favoring a reasonable amount of home study. One 
hour is not unreasonable, and pupils who are required 
to do this amount regularly will grow up into a bet- 
ter manhood and womanhood than, those will who 
are not put under this restraining influence. In 
pleading for a less number of recitations, we must 
keep in mind the great value of right direction in reci- 
tation, to a pupil of this age. All along he has had 
only spontaneous attention. Now, he must begin to 
have at least the appearance of real attention. Out 
of this must come forth real attention. He must ac- 
quire a more accurate idea of orderly development 
of subjects. He must learn to proceed without miss- 
ing links in the chain of elementary reasoning. He 
must learn not to make hasty generalizations. He 
must learn the means of working out a subject in its 
tullness. All these things he must largely accom- 
plish in recitation, not during his study time. Hence 
the great need of his being under the charge of the 
most skillful teacher during this, his formative period. 
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He needs a teacher more in the grammar grades than 
at any other time in his school life. Mrs. George P. 
Brown in the January number of the School and 
Home Education, puts the matter in very strong but 
true terms: “There is great need that the instruction 
in our grammar schools be strengthened. The in- 
struction in the first four grades has greatly improved 
in the last tweny-five vears. The achievements in 
the grammar grades have not kept pace with those 
of the primary grades. To fuse the subject into a 
whole of inter-related ideas is the additional aim of 
the grammar school, above that of the primary. It is 
the common mistake of grammar school teachers 
to assume that the child knows the meaning of state- 
ments he has learned. In so far as grammar school 
instruction differs from primary, the children must be 
kept from losing their way among the ideas which 
they are using and trying to organize. The ability 
to do this makes the difference between the skillful 
and the unskilled grammar teacher.” 

But the student attempts so many branches, says 
one, that he is not thorough in any. As thorough, | 
think, as his mental development will allow him to be. 
The objection is raised that he does not receive suf- 
ficient drill to fix matters in mind, and this is an ob 
jection that demands an answer. But, notwithstand- 
ing the great necessity of continuous drill, no amount 
of drill, however good, can make a student so very 
thorough in grammar grades, He must return to a 
subject many times and with an increased develop- 
ment, in order to be thorough. President Arnold 
Tompkins, in his Philosophy of Teaching says: “A 
course of study is not made by introducing different 
branches of study for different grades ; but by present- 
ing higher and, still higher phases of the same subject 
matter. All subjects in the university have their 
roots in the primary school. The lower phase of all 
subjects should be mastered while he is in the lower 
phase of thought. History has its picture side suit- 
able for the child, and also its philosophic side suit- 
able for a Hegel. There is a phase of Astronomy 
more elementary than a phase of arithmetic. There 
is a false notion that by confining a child to a few 
lines, considered the most essential, as reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, he will move proportionately 
more rapidly if the lines are decreased. This can not 
be done for two reasons: First, the more rapid move- 
ment is naturally checked by the difficulty of the sub- 
ject increasing more rapidly than the child’s power of 
thought increases. All lines can be carried as rapid- 
ly as the child’s developing power permits him to 


advance on any one line. Second, the lines omitted 
from the narrowed course are essential to the free 
movement in the lines selected. To be thorough in 
a few lines, rather than a smatterer in many, is most 
deceptive argument. There is no such thing as be- 
ing thorough in a few lines without the knowledge of 
many.” Here the somewhat extended quotation 
ends, but I wish it continued longer; for it seems to 
me the quintessence of truth. 

[ also meet with these objections: First, teachers, 
in presenting so many branches, can not specialize ; 
second, the skill in teaching decreases very rapidly 
as additional branches are required of the teacher. 
[ admit that this paper is written very largely with 
the student’s welfare in mind. The objection that the 
teacher is compelled to present too many branches 
does not hold with great force except in country 
schools. There is a great tendency to specialize in 
the city schools, too much so in many cases, for the 
student’s good. And, if there can be found anywhere 
an over-congested condition of the grammar grades, 
| think it will be in the city schools, where each spe- 
cial teacher gets a “whack” at the child. It becomes 
known to the special teacher that the superintendent 
or supervisor of the department is dissatisfied with 
certain work. The teacher then justifies the short- 
comings by claiming that he does not have time 
enough to get good results and demands more of the 
pupil’s time and effort. By the time that each of the 
specialists has been given an additional slice of the 
pupil’s time, and been allowed to make an extra levy 
upon his vital force, the poor fellow is ready for his 
certificate—issued by the undertaker. This over- 
congested condition, as I have insisted throughout the 
paper is rarely found, and perhaps not at all in rural 
schools and smaller towns. 

The overburdened condition of the teacher who 
presents all the branches is to be improved by the cen- 
tralizing or combining movement by which a certain 
number of country schools are brought together into 
one central graded school. This is not any more a 
theory; “it is a condition that confronts us.” The 
imperfectly equipped country schools of Illinois, each 
with its half dozen students and poorly paid teacher, 
must at no very distant day resort to some central- 
izing plan. 

In writing this paper, I have not lost sight of the 
fact that some specialists have recommended, and 
are still recommending more than can be done in their 
special lines. But owing to the close touch of the 
principals and superintendents, with the children, and 
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of the still closer touch of the immediate teacher of 
the grade, the pupil’s mental capacity has been more 
carefully measured, and this vast amount of material 
suggested by the specialist has been administered in 
reasonable quantities. I do not believe it can be 
justly claimed that an over-crowded condition is gen- 
eral. We are told by some of those who keep the 
pupil’s physical welfare most closely in mind that the 
amount of work we are attempting is ruinous to the 
child’s health. It is true that there are children that 
cannot do the amount of work we are now attempting, 
but it is also true that there are others whose physical 
well-being demands that they should do no school 
work whatever. The average pupil can do without 
injury the amount of work we are now doing. Those 
of less strength will have to be excused from a part 
of the studies, and will of necessity require a longer 
period to accomplish the work. 

Let me say as a last word, though it be repetition, 
in part, that in taking the ground that there are not 
too many studies in the grammar schools grades, I 


have kept in mind the average grammar school, and 


have not cared to consider that smaller number of 
schools, which have gone beyond the true province 
of the public school system. For I verily believe that 
it is a perversion of the true aim, when grammar 
grades are turned into schools of manual training, 
sewing circles, or cooking clubs. 

Charleston, Ill., May 1. ° 





THE WHISPERING PINE. 


A Nature Study by a Student of Nature, 


BY FRANK C. RIEHL. 


Il. 


“T am glad, I assure you,” said the Whispering 
Pine, “to learn that our chance acquaintance of yes- 
terday and the little talk we had, so favorably impress- 
ed you as to bring you here so soon again. It is 
seldom, indeed, that a man of your busy world shows 
any sympathy with these things of the woods, further 
than he can compel us to minister to his personal 
pleasures, much less the disposition to study the laws 
and relationship of this life, so clearly allied to his 
own. You cannot deny, of course, that’ in many re- 
spects mankind is Nature’s worst enemy, although 
he receives and holds through and by this force the 
first and highest laws of his being,—the essential 
principles which enable him to exist and enjoy the 
good things of earth. 


Seek you the perfect peace of mind, 
Go delve in the virgin sod 

Deep in the shade of the woodland glade, 
Where mortal hath never trod. 


Balm would you have for a bleeding heart, 
Go find where the inland sea 

Flows from the wand of the Master-hand,— 
A blessing without degree. 


Crave you for calm for a troubled soul, 
Come out where the wood-nymphs dwell, 

Coining the tears of the endless years, 
Transmute, into wisdom’s well. 


“It is an old fad, as we all know, for men to rave 
about Nature, but have you ever stopped to con- 
comprehension of the true significance of this word? 
sider how few, how very few, have any adequate 
If you could stand in my place for a few decades and 
note as I have done the conduct of your fellows who 
come here, you would be satisfied of much that you 
would perhaps otherwise never accept, even from me. 
Men among men show only one side of their nature, 
and often it is the superficial one. But when they 
come here, in their fancied security from all eyes, 
they show and act exactly what they are. If you 
would know the whole truth about the character of 
any man, send him unsuspectingly for a brief season 
of residence in these wilds, watch him here and you 
will know more of him than your best detectives 
could get in years. 

“But I see that you grow impatient at my loquacity 
on this subject. In this respect you are like all oth- 
ers. You do not like to hear the truth about your- 
self unless it happens to flatter your vanity. How- 
ever, I will change the subject. 


“The begin with, though, you must unlearn some 
long cherished delusions. You talk to your friends 
with affected wisdom about the solitude of the woods, 
yet with charming inconsistency you come here for 
companionship and ministrations which you can ob- 
tain nowhere else. Before we can go far in this con- 
fabulation of ours we must understand and be pre- 
pared to admit that Nature speaks in a thousand 
tongues, with a word for every fancy that may pass 
before the mind. 


“There is no solitude, indeed, 
Save in the heart and soul of man; 
And Nature holds the subtle stem 
Where all earth’s dialects began. 
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“Who speaks a thought or sings a note, 
Acknowledges a debt he owes 

In sequence, to that Oversoul, 
Whence every inspiration flows. 


“Listen but a moment and you will be convinced. 
What does the wind say to you as it plays about these 
vast aisles? Does it not speak to you of many scenes 
and incidents corresponding to something sacred in 
your life? Do you not catch in the gurgle of yonder 
brook the reflex of an ideal or a dream that you have 
long cherished, but never found words to express? 
And does not the very symmetry of land and water, of 
grass and tree and falling leaves bear some expres- 
sion of sentiment to you, to say nothing of the vo- 
cabulary of birds and beasts, which is potent to the 
most obtuse ? 

“Having learned thus much, we are prepared to 
broaden our acquaintance and go more into detail on 
specific themes. 

“Now bid the mortal weave his web; 
There is a glad release I know, 

Where sympathy and friends await, 
And I need fear not any foe. 


I turn from tomes of printed books, 
Of man-made laws whose: pages tell, 
To purling streams and crannied nooks, 
Whose language whispers: ‘All is well 
Alton, III. 





SLUMBERING DEMONS. 


BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 

Every man has in his heart slumbering demons. 
If we live high, with good men and women of the 
present and the past, with God and his angels—and 
these we may recognize gladly everywhere if we have 
but eyes to see, and ears to hear, and hearts to feel— 
the demons may slumber on, nor wake to life and 
energy. But it is so easy to live low, on the plane of 
ignoble aims, meanly selfish, grossly immoral—in an 
atmosphere where these spirits of evil are at home. 

Every man is an animal that seems to take into 
himself many creatures below him, the higher includ- 
ing the lower, and at times one or another of these 
lower animals becomes so conspicuous, asserting it- 
self so unmistakably, that men promptly recognize 
the individual type, and say: He is a lion, a tiger, a 
fox, a mule, a calf, a rabbit, a skunk, a snake, a hog, 


a mullet or a shark, an eagle, a vulture, or a kite. All 
literature is full of this suggestion. brave as a lion, 
fearless as an eagle, strong as a horse or an ox, 
shrewd as a foz, mild as a lamb, timid as a hare, tender 
as a dove, and so on. We might go down into the 
realms of vegetable life, or into the mineral world for 
hundreds of like expressive similes—fair as a lily, 
sweet as a rose, rich as a ruby, pure as gold, true as 
steel—but that is now apart from our purpose. [very 
discerning spirit recognizes the supreme fitness of all 
this, the absolute fidelity to fact as we know and feel 
it in our experience of life in the world about us. But 
our thought now is man in his greatness and in his 
littleness—this Jekyll and Hyde combination with 
which we are all so familiar, of which each one of us 
is representative, which Paul recognized in himself 
when he said: “I find then a law that, when | would 
do good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man; but I see another 
law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin. 
Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death? I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

This greatest of all the great teachers of right- 
thinking and right doing, after the Master himself, 
who fought his fight manfully to the end, whether 
with wild beasts in the arena, mistaken men inspired 
by bigotry and pride, devils incarnate, or disembodied 
spirits of evil, and went to the block at Rome the 
grandest victor the world has ever known save him 
who died upon the cross, taught this as the one great 
lesson, including all besides, for man the marvelous 
creature whose range is from the mud to the stars 
and beyond them: In the beginning, and all the way, 
and at the end—God, the Creator, Preserver, and 
Benefactor. 

In doing this he made the world, and you and me, 
his debtor with an ever-growing obligation. Can 
we do better than to teach this best lesson to those 
under our care in the schools? Strong thoughts, it 
has been said, are iron nails driven into the mind 
that nothing can draw out. Let this great thought 
of strength and hope and courage, be to us and to 
our pupils as “a nail driven in a sure place.” Let it 
aid us and them in lulling the demon within us to 
everlasting slumber, and bringing the beast into sub- 
jection to the man, the angel, in each one of us. 
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EDUCATION IN MEXICO. 


BY DR. W. W. HASTINGS. 

A great advance has been made in the past few 
years in the public school systems of Mexico. Nomin- 
ally provision is now made for the education of all 
classes, actually education of the masses means still 
about as much to them as the right of suffrage, that 
is to say, the better classes vote and send their chil- 
dren to school, but the average peon either does not 
understand or does not appreciate his privileges. In 
the cities the conditions are more nearly what they are 
in the United States, and in a city of the progressive 
character of Chihuahua a very good percentage of the 
children attend some sort of a school. Over 2,000 
out of a population of between 15,000 and 20,000 at- 
tend. They are divided between church, private, and 
government schools. — ; 














PORIFIRO DIAZ, 
President of Mexico. 


School hours are longer than in the States ; they be- 
gin from 8 to 9 a. m. and close from 5 to 6 p. m. There 
is, however, one very commendable feature about the 
distribution of the daily program, and that is the long 
nooning, 12 to 2 p.m. In this the schools mere con- 
form to the general usage of the country. All busi- 
ness houses are closed about 12 and opened again be- 
tween 2 and 3 p.m. This apparent loss of time from 
the heart of the day is something of a trial to the av- 





erage American. By a little experience he soon be- 
comes reconcfled to the fact that he is not in the coun- 
try for the sole purpose of teaching American habits 
even of business, and that he can profit somewhat by 
several centuries of experience on the part of this peo- 
ple. Since it is impossible to do business at the hour 
for dinner and the siesta he must make the best of ne- 
cessity, and learns thereby very soon the physical 
economy for this climate of the mid-day period of rest. 
Such a period is even more essential to growing chil- 
dren in school, and we might profit somewhat even 
under different climatic conditions by allowing chil- 
dren time for digestion. Neither hard study nor vig- 
orous exercise immediately after a meal can be de- 
fended from a medical point of view. 

There is a feature about regularity of attendance 
upon the part of Mexican school children which is 
not especially commendable; there are so many holi- 
days in the Roman church calendar that those who ob- 
serve them all find time for little else. It is said that 
there are considerable over 400 saints-days and fiestas 
all told and the number attended is supposed to mark 
the devoutness of the worshipper. It is a matter of 
some question whether children are out of school prin- 
cipally for conscience’ sake, for example on the “Sa- 
bado de Gloria” when effigies of Judas are blown up 
with gunpowder after being carried in procession in 
the streets. Although it is not supposed that the gov- 
ernment schools consent to observe any but legal holi- 
days yet the absence of pupils practically enforces the 
observance of quite a number of holidays. Church 
schools have them ad infinitum, and even such Eng- 
lish schools as the Mexico City grammar school have 
over a dozen regular holidays. 

Formerly schools remained in session for almost 
the whole year. There was perhaps a month of vaca- 
tion during the heat of the summer. Now in many 
parts of the country there is either an added month of 
vacation in December or two months in the summer. 
Custom varies somewhat with latitude but there is no 
uniform usage governing vacations in different states 
either in private or government schools. The only 
statement which applies to all schools is that they last 
for a period of at least ten calendar months. The sal- 
ary of teachers is very low as compared with that in 
most of the States in the United States, entirely in- 
sufficient to attract men of breadth and ability. In 
some of the professional schools, however, Mexico 
obtains and pays for execellent talent. These men 
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are secured as heads of departments, and the body of 
the work is done under their direction rather than by 
them. 

As to school methods, a great deal is done by rote, 
memorizing questions and answers being depended 
upon rather than an appeal to logical sequence. Mex- 
ican children excel in anything where technique is 
required, in drawing, music, needle work, clay model- 
ing, map drawing, etc. The study of language, geog- 
raphy, and history after the old methods is exceeding- 
ly easy for them on account of the possession of re- 
markable verbal memories. But the fact that one still 
finds in use many implements of ancient civilization 
prepares him to encounter antiquated forms of peda- 
gogical training. In many less progressive parts of 
the country the two women with the “metate” grind- 
ing at the mill, the wooden plow and team of [Elisha 
and other things equally ancient, are all in evidence. 

The most modern thing about Mexico is the cour- 





A MEXICAN GIRL, 


tesy of the people, and that is truly commendable. 
No, I will withdraw the last statement. The most 
modern feature of Mexico is President Porifiro Diaz 
himself. To my mind his patriotic labor for our sister 
nation is the most remarkable fact of the last quarter- 
century. May he live to bring to a successful issue 
the many reforms, educational, civil, and commercial 
which he has undertaken. He is to Mexico what 


Washington was to this country and more, he is 
Washington and Lincoln combined ; an American can 
bestow no higher praise. 








PLOWING IN MEXICO, 


The most progressive feature of educational work 
in Mexico is the introduction of laboratory methods 
in the study of science. The most striking need in 
their educational system is that of systematic physical 
training. lor any lack of progress in the country 
there has always been one remedy, Diaz. Should he 
live another ten years we will undoubtedly lay far- 
reaching plans for the development of a strong and 
vigorous race. The historic physical prowess of the 
ancient Aztecs, the strength and vitality of their de- 
scendants of pure blood in the mountain districts of 
Mexico, and the mental vigor of their political leaders 
today, are evidence that climatic conditions are not 
responsible for any decline from ancient physical 
standards, and that systematic attention to the laws of 
growth and development would in a few generations 
give Mexico a conspicuous place among the world 
powers.—Nebraska Teacher. 





DELAGOA BAY AWARD. 

The Delagoa Bay award, which for some months 
has been awaited with impatience, has at last been 
announced, and by the terms of the arbitrators, the 
Portuguese Government must pay to the English and 
American claimants the sum of 15,314,000 francs. The 
cause of the dispute was the seizure by the Portu- 
guese Government of the railroad made by English 
and American capital, and leading from Delagoa Bay 


to the Transvaal frontier. The matter was taken up 
by Great Britain and the United States, and, after 
much discussion, was submitted to arbitration. For 


several years the affair has been under discussion by 
a tribunal. 
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NOVEL SIGHTS AT CHARLES- 
TON. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


(From an article in Harpers’ Magazine, 
Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Bros.) 


Nothing in Charleston seemed 
more peculiar to me than the 
colony of buzzards, which the 
citizens have developed by 
taming and protection, and which 
spend a part of each day around 
the market in the very heart of 
the city. There one may almost 
stumble over these huge black 
birds, which are elsewhere 
scarcely seen, except at great 
heights, circling and sailing like 
creatures of another world. I 
one day counted thirty-eight 
buzzards on the cobble stones of 
the street, upon only one side of 


large as eagles, and as black and 

lustrous as crows, but have 

white legs, and bare, wrinkled brown necks, that 
make them look like caricatures of old-fashioned pos- 
sums in high “chokers.” They are extremely un- 
gainly, stiff-legged and awkward when they walk, and 
when they begin their flight which they are able to 
master, so that they appear even more at ease in the 
air than are fishes in the sea, they start out with a su- 
premely ridiculous upward movement, during which 
their long legs hang down straight, and their heads 
and tails flap almost together on either side of their 
feet. They then look as if they were being lifted by 
a string around each one’s middle, ana were strug- 
gling to get free. 1 do not think they are the common 
buzzards, without which no view in the Southern 
country is complete, but I could not find in book or 
acquaintance any enlightenment on the subject further 
than the jocular statement that they are called “the 
Charleston canaries.” 

They are splendid scavengers. They roost on the 
old gutters around the market and wait until the 
butchers begin business. Then, as customers come 
and the men of the cleaver and knife begin to cut off 
and discard the fag ends and worthless bits of meat 
and toss them into the street, the great birds drop 
down, one by one, and begin eating the waste. I said 


I almost stumbled over them; I certainly could have 


walked upon and over them for all the heed they gave 
me. 
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CHARLESTON LIBRARY, ORGANIZED 1748. 


“Well,” said I to a negro man, who was priding him- 
self on having found the sunniest loafing place in the 
neighborhood, “these are mighty independent buz- 
zards.” 


“Yass,” said he, “dey is in’pendent, an’ dey is proud. 
Dey’s gettin’ so tame, now, dey hangs round de city 
all de while. When de butchers dun leave, de buz- 
zards dun leave. Then de buzards light out to de pen, 
where de meat am slaughtered. Oh, dey knows 
what's goin’ on; don’t need no one to tell em. 


“Dese yer buzzards use ter sleep ’crost de ribber in 
de woods. Over dat way dey isn’t king, like dey is 
here. Ober dere de raid-head ravin is king, an’ dese 
yer big birds ain’t nuffin’ like so in’pendent an’ proud 
like you see ‘em here, ’cause dey ain’t king. De raid- 
head ravin is a bigger bird, an’ he bosses de whole 
roos’. If carrian lay daid a day or two days, dese yer 
buzzards dassent tech it; no ‘deed dey dassent. Dey 
doan’t meddle wid nuffin’ till de raid-head ravin comes, 
Pretty soon, when he just gits ready, he comes ‘long, 
more proud an’ in’pendent dan de king lion hissel, an’ 
he picks out de eye of de carrian. After dat dese yer 
birds is “lowed to pitch an’ eat all dey want to. Dese 
buzzards doan’t know dat carrian is sure enough daid 
till de raid-head ravin comes an’ teks de eye.” 


Queer people are the darkies, and a queer thing 
about them is that they believe there is always a king. 
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over everybird and beast and creeping thing around 
them. 

It is a statutory offence to molest these “Charleston 
canaries,” and, as the law is enforced, they revel there 
as if they owned the market. 





I hold it true, whate’er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most,— 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 


Than never to have loved at all_—Tennyson. 
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We trust very many of our readers are preparing to 
take the trip to Charleston to attend the National Ed- 
ucational Association. This will be an opportunity 
to visit the historical ground of the great Southeast 
that will not be offered for many years again. 





INSTITUTE FASHIONS. 








MEIMMYER HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Truth, crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid his worshippers.—Bryant. 





God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.—Cowper. 





A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make 
beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good- 
natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty and afflic- 
tion, convert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and 
render deformity itself agreeable—Addison. 


There seems to be fashions that 
come and goin the concuct of the 
institute as well as in all other 
things. When the institute first 
started it was largely a school fer 
the review of the common branches. 
Then it gradually moved from that 
until it became a school for the 
study of pedagogy. Then the long 
winded lecturers invaded the field 





and it was very fashionable to have 
lecturers from abroad to give learned 
dissertations and the teachers had 
nothing to do but sits'ill and listen 
and forget. 

Just now there seems to be some- 
thing of a return to the old method 
of reviewing the common branches, 
and right here we want to say that 
there has never yet been founda 
better or more practical way to 
teach pedagogy than the plan of 
taking up the lesson in the 
institute much like it is done in the school and then 
and there reciting, teaching and discussing together. 
The successful institute is always that meeting where 
the teachers take part in the work, where they have 
something to do and they do it. 





WORKING TOGETHER. 


Everything has its complement. The hammer is 
not effective without the anvil. The lever can exert 
no power without the fulcrum. Those who pour in 
can do very little without a funnel. We have noticed 
that the two usually go together. Where the insti- 
tute instructor uses the pouring in process he finds 
before him an innumerable quantity of funnels to let 
the matter run through. It is wearing on the pourer 
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and also on the funnels, yet the pouring continues 
from morning till night. 

A few good lectures are good but don’t let it be all 
pouring and funneling at your institute. Better spend 
more time in drawing and assimilating. 





THE HAWK, EAGLE AND HOUNDS. 

That was a very good illustration of the conditions 
under which the teachers are working that was given 
by E. C. Springer, of Edwardsville, in his address be- 
fore the Madison County Teachers’ Association. He 
said the teacher was like only one thing in nature 
and that is the hare. The hare is always in fear and 
dread, and cannot do as much as he shouid do on that 
account. His fear is caused by three things, the 
hawk, the eagles and the hounds. When _ he runs 
from the hawk the eagle may catch him and when he 
escapes the eagle he hears the barking of the hounds 
at his heels. Thus his life is one of constant fear and 
worry. Just so the life of the teacher, he 1s very timid 
and always in fear and therefore is not able to do his 
best work because of the hawk (county superintend- 
ent), the eagles (school directors), and the hounds 
(patrons of the district.). The teacher that fails can 
usually trace the failure to being slain by one of these 
three animals. Some are decapitated by the hawk, 
others are put out of the way by the eagles, but per- 
haps a large majority are torn to pieces by the hounds, 
hounded to death as it were. 

Much of this fear, however, is imaginary, and may 
be avoided. When the county superintendent is seen 
coming up the road toward the school house many 
schools act very much in the same mai:ner that a hen 
and chickens do \when they see a hawk, but there is 
really no need of such actions. The superintendent 
comes not as an enemy but as a friend of the school. 

Instead of the directors acting toward the teacher 
as eagles and desiring to “pick his eyes out one by 
one” they are very much interested in his welfare and 
desire to see him make a success in the school that 
he has taken. 

Then again the hounds are not a terror to their 
friends but to their enemies, and the way to avoid their 
barking and being torn to pieces by the them is to get 
acquainted with them and be on friendly terms. Many 
dogs bark for no other reason than that they hear 
some other dog barking, and usually the cause of this 
barking is that a stranger has passed. along the road. 
You ought to become so well acquainted all over the 
district that you will never start the barking. 


TWELVE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN PRIZES. 


The committee appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association, of which Prof. A. R. Taylor, of Em- 
poria, Kansas, is chairman, have offered $1,200.00 in 
prizes: 

For the best essay on each of the following topics: 
The seating, the lighting, the heating, and the 
ventilating of school buildings, $200. 

For the second best essay submitted on each topic, 
$100. 

Each essay shall be limited to ten thousand words 
and shall be submitted in printed or typewritten copy 
without signature, but with name of author enclosed 
with it in sealed envelope and addressed to the chair- 
man of the committee at Emporia, Kansas. Three 
copies of each essay shall be submitted. They must 
be mailed not later than February 1, 1901. The es- 
says and envelopes will be properly numbered for 
identification and the former forwarded to three ex- 
perts to be hereafter appointed by this committee. 
Each expert will be ignorant of the appointment of 
the others and their combined judgment shall deter- 
mine the award. Should no essay on any topic be 
found worthy of an award and publication, the com- 
mittee reserve the right to withhold the same. 

The committee reserve the exclusive right for the 
National Association to copyright the prize essays and 
publish the same for general distribution. 

The committee desire that each essay shall treat 
each topic independently and be complete in itself, no 
reference being made to statements contained in an- 
other essay. Generalities and speculations are not de- 
sired, neither are detailed technical formulae and dem- 
onstrations. Each essay should present concisely and 
comprehensively the problem to be solved and the 
scientific principles involved; should aiscuss briefly 
the construction of the school building as related to 
the problem of sanitation in general and to the specific 
subject of the essay in particular; should describe in 
detail sufficient for the apprehension of the average 
teacher the conditions and mechanisms by which the 
best results may be obtained; should include figures 
and diagrams illustrating general plan and principles 
involved ; should set forth methods and devices for de- 
tecting defects and suggest remedies for the same in 


buildings already constructed; should give references 


to a few buildings where the system has been adopted ; 
and should be supplemented by a brief bibliography 
of standard authorities on the subject discussed and 
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a short list of manufacturers of approved devices and 
supplies for carrying out the plans advocated by the 
author. 

The essay on ventilation should include full sug- 
gestions concerning the use of disinfectants. 

Should the awards on two or more essays be made 
to the same person, he will be permitted to revise and 
unify the manuscript before publication by the com- 
mittee. 





BEAUTIFY THE ROOM. 

Potted plants should be, at this season of the year, 
in every school room. Apart from their value in ob- 
ject lessons, they have a wonderful influence on the 
minds and hearts of children. 
scolding teacher and a “hard class” in a room where 
pictures and flowers abound? 


Did you ever see a 





LABOR TROUBLES. 

Labor troubles throughout the United States are 
quite serious. On May first many thousand men 
went out on a strike at Chicago and other large cities. 

The strike of the street car employes in many places 
has been on for some time. 

In most cases the men seemi to be striking, not for 
advancement of wages, but solely to settle the fact 
whether the Union is to be recognized and consulted 
in the employment and discharge of men. In the 
strike in this city the men admit that unionism is the 
issue. At this writing the strike seems to be settled 
as far as the company are concerned. They are run- 
ning the cars as fast as they are given police protec- 
tion, and seem to have no lack of men who are willing 
to work. It is every man’s privilege in this country 
to quit his position, but it is also the privilege that 
must be given other men to accept the vacated posi- 
tion, 


THE ECUMENICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 
Sixteen hundred and sixty-six delegates from al- 
most every evangelical denomination in this great 
world, seven hundred and fifty missionaries from the 
lands of heathen and darkness in Africa, Asia, Europe, 
America and the islands of the sea, and perhaps a 
hundred specially invited guests, men active in the 
great movements for the uplifting of humanity—about 
twenty-five hundred in official attendance, and it may 
be ten thousand or more of visitors—constituted the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference, the first ever held 
in this country, the greatest in the history of the world. 








the movement for carrying the Gospel of the blessed 
Lord to the uttermost parts of the earth, and preach- 
ing it to every creature. Let the boys and girls know 
that the best men of the nation are interested in up- 
lifting mankind all over the world. 





LIBRARY SECTION OF THE N. E. A. 

The Library Section of the National Educational 
Association will be one of the most important factors 
of helpfulness at the coming meeting of the N. E. A. 
at Charleston in July. 

The relation between the work of the school and 
the work of the library is now fully recognized by the 
most progressive educators of the country, and an op- 
portunity for the discussion of this relation should be 
utilized. 

Such an opportunity will be offered at Charleston. 
Two addresses on the subject will be offered. The 
one on Wednesday afternoon, July 11, by Miss Mae 
Schreiber, of Madison, Wis., will discuss ‘How to 
direct children’s reading.” In the second on Friday 
afternoon, July 13, H. L. Elmendorf, of Buffalo Public 
Library, will present the subject, “The greater school, 
or the library plus the school, greater than either.” 

A paper on library extension with special reference 
to the traveling library movement, will be read by 
Mrs. Eugene Heard, superintendent of traveling li- 
braries of the Air Line, Middleton, Ga. There is no 


more important subject to be discussed at this meet- 
ing than this matter of children’s reading. 





AMERICAN SLAUGHTER IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The American garrison at Catubig, Island of Sama, 
P. I., was recently attacked and twenty Americans 
killed by the Filipinos. The Americans were quar- 
tered in a church where they were surrounded by sev- 
eral hundred natives. The Americans fought two 
days when the roof of the church was set on fire and 
burned away. The walls served as a shelter behind 
which our soldiers fought three days longer. It is re- 
ported that the twenty men killed sold their lives very 
dearly, at least two hundred Filipinos being killed be- 
fore relief was sent to the beleaguered garrison. It 
is said that the fight has greatly encouraged the Fili- 
pinos. 


EXPOSITION ACCIDENT. 


3y the collapse of a condemned foot-bridge be- 
longing to a side show in the Exposition grounds at 
Paris last Sunday, May 13th, caused by the over- 
weighted towers, six persons were killed and about 


forty injured. The structure, which was not in use, 
crashed on the great crowd passing below, burying 
many in the debris. 


The gathering of these great hosts of earnest Christian 
men and women, many of whom have come thousands 
of miles, attests the extent and fervor of the interest in 
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A GREAT FIRE. 

A fire which broke out in Hull, on the Quebec side 
of the Ottawa river, opposite the Dominion capital, al- 
most totally destroyed the former city, crossed the 
river to Ottawa, and burned over the large section 
known as the Chaudiere flats. It burned over five 
square miles of territory. More than 2,000 buildings 
were destroyed, seven lives lost, seven thousand men, 
women and children made homeless, and the property 
loss is $17,000,000, according to latest estimate. 





THE CABINET. 

The following are the members of President Mc- 
Kinley’s Cabinet: 

Secretary of State, John Hay; Secretary of Treas- 
ury, Lyman J. Gage; Secretary of War, Elihu Root; 
Attorney-General, John W. Griggs; Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Charles Emory Smith; Secretary of Navy, John 
D, Long; Secretary of Interior, Ethan A. Hitchcock ; 
Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson. Former Sec- 
retaries of State during this administration were John 
Sherman and William Day; former Secretary of War, 
Russell Alger; former Attorney-General, Joseph Mc- 
Kenna; former Postmaster-General, James A. Gary; 
former Secretary of Interior, Cornelius N. Bliss. 





A RECORD BREAKER. 

One day recently the House broke all records in the 
passing of private pension bills. During the day 180 
of these bills were acted on favorably. Among these 
was a bill to pay a pension of $100 a month to the 
widow of Gen. Guy V. Henry. The House reduced 
the amount to $50. A $100 monthly pension was 
voted to the widow of Gen. Lawton. 





FRAUD ORDERS. 

The Post Office Department has issued a fraud or- 
der against the School of Magnetic Healing, conduct- 
ed by Weltmer at Nevada, Mo. The papers state that 
about 10,000 letters addressed to this school accumu- 
lated in two days at the post office. It is a conserva- 
tive estimate that each of these letters contained $3.00 
for absent treatment and it is easy to figure what an 
immense income was flowing in from those who “like 
to be humbugged.” 


COMING RAPIDLY. 


In one day last week 5,582 emigrants entered the 
port of New York; a large portion of these were Ger- 
mans and when we consider that 3,000 Germans land- 
ed the day before we can see how rapidly they are 
settling in this country. 





C. N. Kendall, superintendent of the New Haven, 
Conn., public schools, has been elected superintendent 
of the Indianapolis public schools. He will take charge 
in September next. Superintendent Kendall has 
made a good record at New Haven, and he stands 
high among the educators of the country. 





C. H. Dorris, formerly superintendent of Lebanon 
schools has been elected superintendent of the schools 
of Collinsville, Ill. 





H. F. Thurston, who is well known all over South- 
ern Illinois for his championship of “That 17 year 
old boy,” has been elected principal of the schools at 
Troy, Ill. Prof. Thurston is an all around school man 
and will make a success wherever he goes. 





Senator Mason, of Illinois, introduced a joint reso- 
lution requiring the President to withdraw the forces 
of the United States from Cuba, so as to turn the gov- 
ernment over to the Cubans by the 4th of next July. 





The American Book Company at the last annual 
meeting elected Mr. J. A. Greene as a director. Mr. 
Greene has been general manager for a good many 
years, and it is largely to his energy and ability that 
the company has reached its present standing at the 
head of educational publishers in this country. 





THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The mid-summer meeting of this association will 
be held in Charleston, on Thursday afternoon, July 
12. The place of meeting will be announced from the 
platform of the General Association. 

Program : 

Address—The Mission of the Educational Press in 
America, by D. M. Geeting, editor Indiana School 
Journal. 

Discussion by B. C. Caldwell, President Louisiana 
State Normal School, Natchidoches, editor Louisiana 
School Review, and H. R. Pattengill, editor Michigan 
School Moderator, followed by general discussion by 
the members. 

Executive Session. 

Following the open meeting will be an executive 
session for the transaction of business and the consid- 
eration of topics of general interest to the publishers 
of educational journals. : 

GEO. P. BROWN, President. 

H. R. PATTENGILL, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
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NO SHELVING. 


There is a prevailing opinion to the effect that the 
position of a county superintendent “shelves a man,’ 
but does it? A young man of ability, with less than 
a high school education and with only two years ex 
perience as teacher in a country school was elected 
county superintendent. What kind of a position had 
he a right to expect on leaving the county superin- 
tendency? He secured a principalship of a school of 
three teachers at a salary of $630 whereas he received 
$1,200 as county superintendent. His friends thought 
he had been shelved by being county superintendent 
Nearly every county superintendent has come from a 
lower salaried position. As a rule he has a chance to 
re-enter public school work with a little better salary 
than before. Is that 
Teacher. 


shelving a man?—Nebraska 





OTHERS FIRST. 


There is no question but that the ordinary school 
board raises the salaries of clerks and typewriters 
more readily and more frequently than it raises the 
salaries of teachers, but it remained for the Chicago 
board to cut the salaries of seventeen teachers $75 
each and increase one “official” $709 and another $600 
the same evening. The board saved $1,275 on teach 
ers and spent $1,300 extra on two other of its em 
ployes.—N, E. Journal of Education. 





THE TEACHERS IN VACATION. 


There is good and sufficient reason for the summer 
vacation in the case of the teacher. If her chief con 
cern during the remainder of the year were the making 
money perhaps it might be more difficult to justify 
the rest of two or three months; but the teacher ts 
slower than most sensible people if she isn’t aware that 
there is no money to be made in school teaching. For 
its value to the school the public could well afford to 
pay regular salary during the vacation months, be 
cause, so far as a teacher is really a teacher, the kind 
of service she does, and the important interests she has 
intrusted to her demand the very highest kind of vi 
tality and inspiration that are possible to humanity 
It isn’t possible for many to work at high pressure 
such as the school room exacts without needing all the 


relaxation that can be found in a summer vacation. No 
one can prescribe the specific kind of relaxation re 
quired by another, but this can be said: The school 
mistress owes it to her work that her summer vacation 
shall be devoted to that which will make her a better 
and a stronger woman physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually—and whatever does less than this is unworthy 
of her. The true school mistress, though in no nar- 
row sense, ts a school mistress every hour of her life. 
—Colorado School Journal. 





KEEP OUT OF POLITICS. 

Politics and politicians have no rightful place in 
the schools or the school boards. The way to keep 
politics out of the schools is to keep the politicians off 
the school boards. Good, vigorous men with broad 
views on all educational policies should be chosen to 
serve on the school board. When this is done wide- 
awake, up-to-date, and first-class schools will follow as 
a result.—Missouri School Journal. 





THE WHOLE AND THE PARTS. 


This is the day of the individual; the unit is having 
its innings, the mass is out in the field. The course of 
siudy in the individual subject is the center of attrac 
tion, the focus of attention, sharing honors only with 
tlie individual student and teacher. We are likely to 
run to excess in this unit-worship before we are 
through with it ; just now we are apt to speak of corre- 
lation with a bit of a smile as though it were a huge 
joke. But better units will make a better whole when 
they are properly united as they are sure to be. It 
may look to some as though our educational chain 
were just now a heap of disconnected links, but what 
a hammering and polishing those links are getting! 
The School Review. 





UNREASONABLE. 

Business men are unreasonable when they demand 
that graduates of high schools, colleges and commer- 
cial schools at once adapt themselves to the routine 
work on entering a business establishment. No one, 
it matters not what his aptitude may be, can do that 
without training. Even the business man himself, 
with all his self-conceit, will discover, if he looks back 
a few years, that his mastery of the principles and de- 
tails of his work was not acquired without great labor. 
Assuming natural qualifications to be equal, the edu 
cated boy will learn more easily than his uneducated 
brother the details of any business, but he must not 
be expected to perform miracles by bringing theory 
and practice together on the first day.—Western 
School Journal. 
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THE NEED OF AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


The call seems now to be imperative for the estab- 
lishment of an educational department that shall rank 
with the other departments and be under the control 
of a separate secretary. The secretary of the interior 
is now the responsible head of all national endeavors 
to promote the education of the children where state 
or territorial governments do not provide for the same. 
The duties of his department are many and rapidly in- 
creasing in both number and importance. When the 
Bureau of Education was added it was not with the 
idea in view that it would undertake to do more than 
to collect and distribute information. Much more 
than this now needs to be done. An educational pol- 
icy for our new possessions must be laid down. School 
systems must be set up. The schools must be organ- 
ized under them. The generals of the army cannot 
do it. The secretary of the interior cannot do it. It 
is a distinctive work which the national government 
never contemplated doing. The need has come un- 
expectedly and it seems as if the proper way of supply- 
ing it is to place the direction of education, so far as 
the national government is responsible for it, under 
the general control of one man who shall be chosen 
because of his special fitness for that work. The de- 
partment would probably have its separate bureaus 
for the United States, the Indians, Alaska, Porto 
Rico, Philippines, and wherever there are peculiar con- 
ditions and environment demanding special study. 

The time has fully come for the consideration of this 
question anew. New conditions bring new duties. 
The national work of education must be organized un- 
der one leader. Whether he shall be a member of the 
President’s cabinet or not is a less important matter. 
But the educational policy of the government is quite 
as important to the welfare of the nation as is its agri- 
cultural policy—School and Home Education. 





WE ALL MAKE MISTAKES. 


The older we get, the more we realize this fact. He 
who says he does not, be he young or old, humble or 
mighty, has either a colossal conceit or an elastic con- 
science, and one is as bad as the other. Deliver us 
from the man who is always in the right and never in 
the wrong. If there is an everlasting nuisance in the 
world, it is he. The reflection in the glass shows him 
the one whose judgment is infallible, and in sorrow 
his eyes gaze upon the multitude in the wrong because 
they do not agree with him. The boy who starts out 
realizing that he must make errors, but with the de- 


termination to profit by them and not repeat them, 
has learhed one of the world’s great lessons. Our 
youth should be trained not to be over cautious 
through fear of making mistakes, not to be over proud 
and ashamed to acknowledge mistakes, but frankly 
confessing when he finds himself in the wrong, un- 
dismayed, through perseverence to succeed in spite 
of mistakes.—Midland Schools. 





THE IDEAL SCHOOL TEACHER. 


The scholarly teacher is doubtless the ideal. It is 
quite possible for one to be scholarly and be so utter- 
ly devoid of teaching ability that his weakness as a 
teacher will destroy all respect for his scholarship. 
We once had a tutor in Latin and Greek—a graduate 
of Oxford—who could recite his Latin yrammar from 
beginning to end; could recite the whole of Aeneid 
beginning at any line of any book, and could repeat 
almost as much of the Iliad. Yet he was utterly use- 
less as a teacher. On the other hand it is entirely 
possible for one to get good results as a teacher with 
a meager knowledge of subject matter. A young man 
engaged to teach a country school. Some of the 
large boys wanted to study algebra. He frankly told 
them that he knew little about it, but he would study 
it with them, and together they would learn what they 
could, helping each other. They succeeded. Doubt- 
less much time and effort was wasted, but the inspira- 
tion of companionship in discovering truth more than 
made up for the loss. Now when the scholar in a 
companionable spirit has learned how to direct the ef- 
fort of his pupils so that they will acquire he greatest 
amount of knowledge, while gaining power of inquiry 
and judgment, we have in him the ideal scholarly 
teacher.—School Education. 





“Children are affected and influenced by the per- 
sonal appearance of their teacher far more than she 
suspects. Intuitively children recognize the fact that 
health and beauty descend into the body from the 
soul; and her bearing, attitude, movements, tones, are 
to them indexes of her character and culture. ‘Know 
ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
* * * Therefore, glorify God in your bodies.’ 
There is no use in preaching to children unless the 
teacher furnishes them an ideal to work toward. Let 
the teacher carry herself like a free, noble woman in- 
stead of a slave before she asks her pupils to stand 
erect.”—A. Beckham. 
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| PRACTICAL METHODS. 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEMS. 





BY THOMAS H. BULLA. 


C. The Circulation System— 
a. The Absorbents. 

1. Review steps of digestion. 

2. The lacteals—Their origin, structure, use, ar- 
rangement, glands, receptacle, duct, connec- 
tion with veins. 

The lymphatics—Origin, structure, course, 
duct, use. 

3. The capillaries—Where, the portal system, spe- 
cial function. 

4. Absorption as a whole. 
intestines, skin, tissues. 

5. Care. Cleanliness, too much moisture, poisons 
on the skin, state of health. 

6. Care. Where cuticle is removed. 
snake bites, dog bites, etc. 

7. Care. Blood poisoning, Absorption of alcohol. 

b. The Heart. 

1. Repeat lesson 2, organs of circulation, fourth 
year. 

2. Action of heart—Auricles, ventricles, valves, 
pericardium, two sounds. 

3. The double circulation in the heart. 

4. Muscular structure—Beats, frequency, vitality, 


In mouth, stomach, 


Bee stings, 


activity. 

5. Care. Exercise, too much or too little, or vio- 
lent. 

6. Care. Excitement, fear, joy, anger. 

7. Care. Food, digestion, breathing. 

8. Care. Effects of alcohol on action, on struc- 
ture, 

g. Care. Effects of tobacco. 


c. The Arteries. 
1. Attachment, branching, walls, 
Why named? 
2. Names of location of principal arteries. 
3. The pulse—Where? Cause, frequency, use. 
4. Care In use of sharp instruments. Staunch 
blood from arteries. 
5. Care. Tight clothing on waist, neck, feet. 
6. Care. Effects of alcohol. 
d. The Capillaries. 
1. Why named? 


position, use. 


Size, connections, mesh. 


2. Assimilation—How accomplished, absorption. 

3. Purification—Where? How? The changes. 

4. Care. Cleanliness, soap, clothing, burns, blis- 
ters, wounds, poisons. 

5. Effects of alcohol. 

6. Cause and control of circulation—Heart action, 
arterial force, capillary attraction, valves of 
veins, blush, congestion, special distribution. 

e. The Veins. 

1. Attachment, size, walls, union, position, use cf 
valves. 

2. Names and location of principal veins. Cross 
ing, uses. 

3. Care. Clothing, wounds. 

4. Care. Effects of alcohol. 

f. The Blood. 

1. Composition, fluid, coagulated. 

2. Where found? 
ity. 


Quantity? Color, odor, grav- 


3. Uses—Corpuscles, serum, fibrin. 

4. Transfusion—Meaning, method, effects. 
5. Change in respiration, assimilation. 

6. Care. Food, air, exercise. 

7. Care. Effects of alcohol. 

8. Care. Wounds, nose bleed. 


g. The Circulation. 

. The double circulation, systemic, pulmonic. 

. Causes of circulation—In heart, arteries, capil- 
laries, veins, absorbents. 

. Rapidity, time, variation, work. 

. Uses—Moisture, warmth, repair, growth. 


oO 


. Compare injuries to different organs. 
. Summary of effects of alcohol. 
. Summary of effects of tobacco. 
—Teachers’ World. 
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PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. 


BY F. S. DULANEY. 
THE FARM. 

1. How many acres in field (a)? 

2. Find value of said land (a) at $48’4 per acre, (b) 
at $82.75. 

3. A boy can plough 3% acres daily. How long 
will it take him to plough (a), and at 55 cents per day 
how much money will he earn? 

4. A man can plough 4% acres daily. How much 
quicker can he plough (a) than a boy who ploughs 3% 
acres daily? 
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5. How long will it take man and boy together to 
do the work (man ploughs 4% daily ; boy 3%)? 

6. Field (a) yields 3214 bushels of oats to acre. 
Find value of oat crop. 

7. How far will a boy walk in ploughing field (a) if 
he uses an.18 inch plough and ploughs east and west? 

8. The diameter of a pond in field (a) is 10 rods. 
Find number of acres that can be cultivated in field 
(a). 

g. Estimate acreage in field (b) and then sell both 
at $50.25 per acre. 

10. Find length of line a b in (a). 

i1. Rain falls on field (a) and by set jar is ascertain- 
ed to be a 1% inch rain. How many gallons of water 
has fallen on (a), how many barrels? <A cubic foot 
of water weighs say 62% pounds. Find weight of 
water falling on ‘a)? 

12. Sow field (b) in oats. How much seed will you 
nced? Plant in corn how much seed will be required ? 
Sow in rye how much seed will be required? Sow in 
wheat how much seed wheat will be required? 

(In these examples you use customary figures.) 

13. Subtract the acreage of (b) from (a). 

14. I wish to set out field (b) in orchard trees to be 
5'4 feet apart and in rows one rod apart running east 
and west. How many trees? Value of trees at 18% 
cents each? 

15. How many posts will be required to fence field 
,a), posts to be 8% feet apart? Value of same at 15 
cents? 

16. How many boards will be required to enclose 
field (a), boards 8% feet long and fence to be 4 boards 
high? (Estimate cost of lumber at usual price.) 

17. Wood is piled along the east side of (b) for 9 
rods. The wood is cord wood cut for city market. 
What is its value at $2.00 per cord? 

18. The pond is about 8 feet deep. How many gal- 
lons of water in said pond? 

19. What is the distance in chains around each 
field? (b) across each field? 

20. Give the distance in rods around each field. 
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= 21. A, B and C want equal shares 
in field (a). Show by drawing lines 
the share of each. Estimate share of 
each in acres. 

22. Field (b) yields 30 bushels of 
corn to acre Measure your father’s 
wagon bed and see how many loads of 
corn field (b) yields. 
aN 23. Find the cost of plastering a 
room 18 feet by 16 feet, 12 feet high, 
at 35 cents per square yard. No 
mM allowance for openings. 





24. How many square yards of carpet necessary to 
cover the floor? (b) How many lineal yards value at 
$1.25 per yard. 

25. Paper the room. (A roll is 8 yards long and 18 
inches wide.) How many rolls must be bought? 

26. How many square yards of plastering must be 
done, dimensions of room given in 25, no deductions? 

Teacher continue the manufacture of problems. 

Fellow Teachers :—Permit me as an humble teach- 
er in the common schools to say that an earnest and 
painstaking teacher can form the above simple dia- 
gram, manufacture enough practical problems to keep 
a ciass deeply interested for at least two weeks. There 
arc acreages, values, differences, fences, etc., to be 
looked after. There is ploughing, planting and har- 
vesting to be considered as real. Here one can deal 
with land measure, surveyor’s measure, etc. Apply 
such principles as you can and see how many more 
problems you can frame—problems that are practical 
in the fullest sense of the word will be your result. 
Seme cleave to the text book as though it were a 
sort of Bible. I believe we should but consider it a 
manual of principles. We want our text and ail its 
contents, but we want more. We want William to 
think of something greater than “what’s the answer.” 
Why teach too many pages when thought goes beg- 
ging and when memory slips a cog and the boy know- 
ing does not know and seeing does not see? We as 
teachers desirous of fixing principles and properly fit- 
ting the boy or girl for that which when he or she is 
out of school will face him or her as a problem the an- 
swer of which is not printed must indeed be careful 
lest we turn out mere answer getters. I believe that 
a class should do not only all the problems in their 
text book, but scores of others as well. If in meas- 
urements then let us apply principles to everything in 
sight—our water buckets, sprinklers, school room 
blackboard, wagon beds, boxes, barrels, tubs, stove 
drums—anything! This will fix principles and fix 
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confidence. Go a road often and you soon know it. 
Solve book problems often and you soon master 
them. What of others? This winter in my school 
(and it is no exception) I had a girl who could do 
book problems to perfection. She was on to the line 
of march and soon paged through. I simply enter- 
tained her with mimeograph sheet work, i. e. examples 
of like character but calling forth a newness of figures. 
Her father can now call on her for the footing of farm 
afiairs and she is equal to the occasion. How many 
children going home from school this evening would 
have confidence in themselves to correctly measure 
their mother’s wash tub and from said measurements 
tell her how many gallons of water said tub contain- 
ed? This is but one question. I could ask others but 
the one is sufficient for a point. Let us try to fix princi 
ples so that it can be and will be applied by our pupils 
to problems actual and not of print. 


Pittsfield, Ill., April, 1900. 





THE EDUCATIONAL PAPER. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


Not long since I saw a statement made that but 
a small percentage of the teachers in one of the lead- 
ing States educationally took an educational paper. 
The figures were quite astonishing. Yet when we 
stop to think of it, how many have we ourselves 
known who “could not afford it”? 

In reality, how many have we known who could 
afford to dispense with it? It is a common law of 
nature that when growth ceases decay begins. How 
is this growth more uniformly, more cheaply main- 
tained, if the mere matter of dollars and cents is to 
be taken into reckoning, than through a first-class 
professional paper. A single issue will give ideas 
and devices enough to save the amount of a whole 
year’s subscription in nerve strain. It is in the ranks 
of the old fashioned ones who will soon be superan 
nuated that we find this style of economy (?) most 
rigidly practiced. 

What is the remedy? Among young teachers, the 
neglect is often of ignorance or thoughtlessness. 
When the matter is presented to them, but little per- 
suasion is necessary. Those obstinate ones who are 
in their own opinion, almost omniscient, may be suc- 
cessfully managed by the method of a county super- 
intendent whom I once knew. Among the questions 
asked by him of each applicant for a certificate was, 
What educational publication do you take? At the 
close of his examination he remarked: “I hold that no 


person is qualified to teach who is not sufficiently 
interested in his profession to subscribe to some edu- 
cational paper. If you have not already done so, 
you will please look over the samples of various pub- 
lications on my table and make your selection. No 
certificate will be granted to any one who fails in 
this point.” It is needless to say that all applicants 
yielded. And it goes without saying that after the 
trial was made, none worthy of the calling again re- 
quired compulsory measures; though that superin- 
tendent,—and I believe his successor,—continued 
the practice for the benefit of new teachers. 
Harmonsburg, Pa., May 1, 1900. 





THE FAIR PEOPLE’S SPINNING. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
For little men and little maids, 
When night is just beginning, 4 
Oh, then, on quiet hills and glades 
The fairies start their spinning. 


And fast each silver shuttle goes, 
In summer darkness chilly, 
To weave the redness of the rose, 

The whiteness of the lilly. 


To count the cunning little elves 
Would surely make you dizzy, 

They do not know their host themselves, 
These wee folk quaint and busy. 


By brook and creek, by isle and shwal, 
By velvet field and valley, 

Dame Nature keeps their muster roll, 
So often as they rally. 


And when the little children wake 
In sunny mornings early, 

The see the lace the fairies make, 
A cobweb tissue pearly. 


It lightly folds o’er branch and stem, 
It shakes with dews a twinkle, 
And flings its cloth of gold and gem 

In many a filmy wrinkle. 


So little men and maids may dream 
While trolls and elves are plying 

Their looms beneath the starlight’s gleam, 
And silent hours are flying. 





To labor is the lot of man below; 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe—Homer. 
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THREE POINTS TO IMPROVE. 


1. The character of the teaching function, and 
especially the teacher’s calling, must be made the sub- 
ject of constant direct appeal to the public. There is 
urgent need of an educational campaign on the sub- 
ject of education under its theoretical, practical, and 
historical aspects. 

2. The preparation of teachers must be improved 
by direct efforts to that end. It is an undeniable 
fact, and a cheering one, that as a rule the better the 
work the teacher does, the longer his term of service. 
There can be no doubt that one reason why the ten- 
ure of city teachers is longer than country teachers is 
the fact that, as a class, they represent a much higher 
grade of preparation. 

3. The folly of the incessant changes occurring in 
our corps of teachers must be dealt with directly and 
effectively, as far as possible. This will conduce to 
better preparation and to better teaching. It is true, 
of course, that the teaching body as a whole will un- 
dergo, and ought to undergo, constant changes, since 
changes are incident to human life and society; but 
this is no defence of the wretched system that prevails 
at present—B,. A. Hinsdale in The Dial. 





TOO MUCH TALKING. » 

The young teacher should learn early that teaching 
and talking are quite different. Almost any recitation 
in which the teacher talks half the time is a failure. 
It seems that the teacher thinks the pouring out of 
knowledge is the main thing. 

I heard a recitation in fractions once in which the 
teacher went to the board, took the crayon from each 
child that failed, and did the work herself, with a con- 
tinuous string of questions which the child was sup- 
posed to answer in monosyllables, but half of which 
he did not answer at all. 

This teacher had talked the class into such a condi- 
tion that they did not care whether their work was 
good or bad. 

The school should train for accuracy. The work 
of any pupil should be done right the first time. 

The habit of being wrong half the time in arith- 
metic and spelling is bad. The teacher should know 
the difference between teaching and talking—Inter- 
state School Review. 





COSTLY MARRIAGE LICENSES. 
The Oklahoma Sun explains that is costs $1,000 to 
get married in the Indian Territory, that is if you want 
to marry an Indian woman. The price of a Chicka- 


saw marriage license to white men was formerly 
$500. A year ago it was raised to $600, and now the 
price is $1,000. Each Chickasaw usually has property 
valued at about $5,000. The license act was passed 
with the approval of President McKinley because 
many indolent white men marry Indian girls, gain pos- 
session of their property, and then desert them. 





THE DISTRESS IN INDIA. 


In India the famine situation beggars description 
and paralyzes even the wildest imagination. The 
Christian Work says: “To the ravages of the plague 
is to be added the failure of the crops—wheat, cotton 
and oilseed. The total loss is estimated at $95,000,- 
ooo—and this is an underestimate. When one reads 
that four months ago 3,000,000 persons were on the 
relief lists, while today mothers are dying from starva- 
tion and children are being abandoned, and further, 
that five dollars will save one life until rains fall in July, 
fifty dollars will support fifty children for a month and 
prevent their death from starvation, one cannot re- 
frain from wishing that it had been possible for Great 
britain to send less war to South Africa and more re- 
lief to India.” 





If you would not be forgotten as soon as you are 
dead, either write things worth reading or do things 
worth writing —Franklin. 





To read without reflecting is like eating without di- 
gesting —Edmund Burke. 








Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
lull many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air—Gray. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife !—Longfellow. 





Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff. 


Let us find the sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from the way.—Cary. 
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FOR THE FIRST 
GRADES. By Lizzie FE. 
author of the Wooster 


ARITHMETIC 
THREE 
Wooster, 
Primer. 
Book I has 112 pages, Book II 128 

pages and Book III 128 pages. 

These books are specially arranged, 
it seems, for two leading purposes: 
First, to avoid the excessive use of the 
blackboard, and second, to teach the 
child how to study, and thus make 
him independent. 

There is a great variety of work that 
will hold the attention of the child un- 
til he is entirely familiar with the sub- 
ject. Mechanically the books are 
strong, artistic and beautiful. 





FOUR AMERICAN PIONEERS. By 
Frances M. Perry and Katherine 
Peebe. Werner School Book Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Four American Pioneers embodies 
the life sketches of Daniel Boone, 
George Rogers Clark, David Crockett 
and Kit Carson. It is a book of stir- 
ring scenes and adventures and, there- 
fore, will particularly appeal to the 
young people. It gives the children a 
new view of this important period of 
American history and is exceedingly 
helpful in preparing the way for a fur- 
ther and more detailed historical read- 
ing and study. American Pioneers 1s 
a valuable addition to the “Four Great 
American” series. 





BELL’S STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By G. H. Bell, author of Natural 

Method in English, Bell’s Language 

Series, Guide to Correct Language, 

ete. Teacher's edition, 600 pages, in 

two parts. Price, $1.50. Pupil’s edi- 
tion, 475 pages, in two parts, full 
cloth bound, gilt stamp. Price, $1.25 

(in press). 

The material in these two volumes is 
similar except that the pupil’s book 
does not contain the series of ques- 
tions with analyses and remarks pre- 
pared for teachers’ use. 

Through its division into two parts 
the author has been enabled to pre- 
sent, first, a comprehensive survey of 
the general subjects of literature, con- 
taining the essentials of a complete 
understanding of the development of 


Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan. | 


literature to the writers of the pres- 
ent day, both of English and American 
authors; and, second, a comprehensive 
series of selections to show the dis- 
The 
readings are Mainly from modern au- 


tinciive style of our best writers. 


thors, and are sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to afford all the knowledge of 
good reading that can be attained in 
first and second years’ work in high 
given to 
biographical extracts, and notes are 


schools. Limited space is 
omitted, the work being not so much 
a study of authors as a study of what 
they have written and of literature as 
a subject. 





FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL. By Seth 
T. Stewart, Associate Superintendeni 
of Schools, New York City, and Ida 


Coe, Brooklyn Primary School- 
Cloth, 12mo, 92 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati, 


Chicago. 

Among the child’s primers recently 
published there has been none more at- 
tractive than this little volume. It is 
designed to be placed in the child’s 
hands from the beginning of 
school work, as its title denotes, and 
in this respect is unlike most 
first so-called primers, 
since it requires no preliminary work 
either from the blackboard or reading 
charts. 


very 


other 
readers and 


Following the idea and prac- 
tice of the best teachers, script is used 
exclusively in the first half of the book, 
and predominates While 
the lessons are interesting, because 
they pertain to child life, the simplic- 
ity of the work is due in a great meas- 
ure to its comparatively small, but 
earefully selected, vocabulary. The il- 
lustrations are the key to the words 
and phrases, and are numerous, apt 


throughout. 


and beautiful. No other primer contains 
a better collection of half-tones, pen 
and ink sketches and colored pictures. 





A MANUAL OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. By Edward M. Lancaster, 
principal of the Gilbert Stuart School, 
Boston. Revised edition, cloth, 12mo, 
334 pages, illustrated. Price, $1. 
American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 

In these days when Great Britain 
is playing such an important part in 
the making of history there is no book 
recently issued desirable than 
this volume. Since its publication sev- 
eral years ago it has remained one of 
the standard works on this subject 


more 





Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nervesand induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HORSFORD’S 
on wrapper. 














The book has been brought down to 
date and describes events from the 
view-point of to-day, and _ schools 
whose limited time forbids an extend- 
ed course of study will be delighted 
with the brief yet comprehensive man- 
ner in which the essential facts of 
English history are here vrought out. 
The colored Maps form a very impor- 
tant addition. 


STORIES OF 





MAINE. By Sophie 


Swett. Cloth, 12mo, 278 pages, with 
maps and illustrations. Price, 60 
cents. American Book Company, 


New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Some of the most stirring and impor- 
tant events of our history are describ- 
ed in this little book in a highly enter- 
taining manner, The author has ac- 
complished the task of preserving val- 
uable records, Much of which are un- 
known, because hitherto found only in 
books out of print or in the archives of 
historical societies, yet which are so 
full of interest that they “read like 
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folklore and legend and other than veri- 
table history.”” With such a wealth of 
material the task has been to edict for 
treatment such events as portray best 
the growth of a wilderness of sav- 
ages into a great and enlightened State. 
From the account of the early visit of 
the northerner to the present time the 
reader is taken through a_ series of 
events which make a complete and ac- 
curate history with a vivid picture of 
the struggles and hardships encounter- 
ed by the pioneers and their descend- 
ants. The book is in an _ attractive 
form, well printed and handsomely _ il- 
lustrated. It is a valuable addition to 


‘the text books of schools. 
ee ee 


MIX A LITTLE. 


“A good teacher and a fine man, but 
he is a poor mixer, so we had to let 
him go. He made friends with nobody, 
was a perfect stick in society and 
lived to himself alone. It was a com- 
mon remark among the merchants 
that they never saw him down town 
save when he came down to get his 
order at the end of the month, On that 
day just fifteen minutes after 4 
o'clock he always appeared with a 
brisk walk and a pleased look, but on 
that day only. How different from his 
successor, whom everybody knows, 
whom the children greet with a smile 
wherever they see him, who is a leader 
in any circle, who is found at every 
sick-bed, and who in a few months 
has become as fully a part of us as 
the oldest inhabitant. He is not so 
learned nor so good a teacher as the 


other man, but he is doing us more 
good, and can stay as long as he 
pleases.”” Yes, mix a little, my friend. 

(From a book entitled ““Among our- 
selves,” by Dr. A. R. Taylor, president 
of the State Normal School at Empo- 
ria, Kan., just publisuned by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. Price, 50 cents. It con- 
tains 15 pages of inspiring and helpful 
talks to teachers about teachers and 
teaching.) 





WABASH TELEGRAPH SCHOOL wants 
35 young Ladies and Gentlemen 
to learn telegraphy for railroad work. Must be 
of good morals. For particulars address 
WABASH TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 
Montpelier, Ohio. 





Newspaper for Sale. 


IN CASH IN NOTES will 
$2,000 and $3,000 buy the best pay- 
ing Weekly Newspaper and Job Office in Texas. 
County seat of 6,000. Write for particulars. 

Address-REILLY & JOHNSON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
DENTON, TEXAS. 
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Literary Notes. % 
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In the Review of Reviews for May 
there is editorial comment on Admiral 
Dewey's candidacy; on the government 
of Porto Rico under the law recently 
passed by Congress; on the proposed 
government of Alaska, and on the de- 
velopments of the month in financial 
and industrial circles. Other topics 
treated in “The Progress of the World” 
are the rush to Cape Nome, fox-breed- 
ing in Alaska, the April elections, the 
epidemic of strikes, the opening of the 
Paris fair, the military operations in 
South Africa and the Delagoa Bay 
award. 


®COO®@ 





Ex-President Cleveland, in the forth- 
coming College Man’s number of the 
Saturday Evening Post, discusses the 
oft-asked question: ‘Does a College 
Education Pay?’ and makes out @ 
strong case in favor of giving a young 
man the advantages of a university 
training. 

Mr. James Lane Allen, in his Reign 
of Law, which will be published by 
the Macmillan Company, is the first 
author to lay the scene of a novel in 
the hemp fields of Kentucky. The pe- 
riod of the story is around 1865. The 
chief characters are a young man and 
a young woman. The latter is a very 
child of the civil war, and adapts her- 
self to the new conditions of social lib- 
erty: The youth also develops, but 
along the lines of religion and scien- 
tific thought. Thus these two charac- 
ters, each a c.uild of a revolution, final- 
ly meet, and the latter half of the 
story shows their influences upon each 
other. Mr. Allen’s love for the Ken- 
tucky landscape is evident throughout 
the book. 





A memory system prepared specially 
to help in the remembering and appre- 
ciation of the Bible’s contents will be 
published soon by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York, under the title of 
“A Mental Index to the Bible.” In this 
book the fundamental principle of all 
reliable memory systems, that natural 
memory depends upon the association 
of ideas, has been applied to the Bible. 


Are You a 


Machine? 


If you do mechanical work in a mechanical & 
way you need have no hope of success except 
in turning squarely around and putting brains 
and originality into your work. Whether you 
work ata lathe or at aledger, if you are dis- 
couraged about your chances for advancement 
write for the experiences of our students who 
take courses by mail which fit them for new & 
positions, different work, higher salary, 


150,000 students and graduates. You can 


Change Your Occupation 


without loss of time or 
Courses in 


ivil Engi- 
neering, Chemistry. 
mining Mechanica 
or rehitectural 
Drafting, Surveying, 
Jag Architee- 
ure, ook - keeping, 
Shorthand, inglis! 
Branches, ete. Established 
891. Capital $1,500,000. Fees 
cash or installments. Mention the 
course you prefer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1261, Scranton, Pa, 











The practical applicarton of this idea 
is that a verse, text, incident, name or 
chapter which may not be easily re- 
membered, must be associated in the 
mind with something easily remember- 
ed. The author, Rev. S. C. Thompson, 
has arranged simple rules and direc- 
tions which, if studied, are sure to 
greatly increase the helpfulness and 
usefulness of the Bible. The book will 
be a 12mo of about 250 pages, and the 
price will be $1.50. 








Don’t fail to notify the home office 
of any change of address, as postmas- 
ters do not forward papers unless ex- 
tra postage is prepaid. Remember, this 
paper is sent until notice is received at 
the home office to discontinue. 


How’s This ? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

¥. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

West & TrRUAX, Whol’e Druggists, Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whol’e Drug- 

gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Yor the last year of the old century 
“The New Lippincott” puts forth a 
feature of especial importance, This is 
a series of papers by Stephen Crane, 
aythor of “The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,” on the “Great Battles of the 
World.” Since his first book, Mr. 
Crane has not until now returned to 
the subject that made him famous. He 
alone among authors to-day can ade- 
quately describe the great battles of 
the world. Another special attraction 
of “The New Lippincott” is a coming 
series of bright and charming papers 
on “American Belles,” by Virginia 
Tatnel Peacock, including Elizabeth 
Patterson, Theodosia Burr, Emily von 
Schaumburg, Lady Curzon and others 
who have lent fame to American 
beauty at foreign courts, at home and 
at the capital, 


Harry A. Garfield, a son of the late 
President, and recently president of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, will 
contribute to the June Century an ar- 
ticle on “The Business Man and the 
Consular Service,” in which he makes 
a novel approach to this subject, in 
which, as is well known, he is deeply 
interested. 





Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
the publishers of Orison Sweet Mar- 
den’s books, announce that “Pushing 
to the Front” has been translated into 
the Japanese language, and is now 
used in the schools of Japan as a text 
book. 

Alexander Rossi, the leading educa- 
tor of Italy, and Senator in the Italian 
Parliament, has recommended that. 
“Pushing to the Front” be made obli- 
gatory in the Italian schools. 

Several editions of this book have 
been brought out in England, and there 
has also been a demand for it in Hol- 
land and other countries. 





“Miss Johnston typewrites her own 
stories,” writes Annie Kendrick Walk- 
er in the New York Times Saturday 
Review after an interview with Miss 
Mary Johnston, the author of “To 
Have and to Hold,” which is now past 
its two hundredth thousand. “She 
spent last sumMer at a fashionable re- 
sort in the Alleghanies, and the click 
of her typewriter was frequently heard 
far into the summer's night, as she 
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The result of this 
trouble.” 





ho matter how he feels. 
crawl around but he can’t neglect the stock. He must 
work in all weathers, swelter under the July sun, shiver 
in the January snow, or be soaked to the skin in heavy 
But it’s work, work, work, regardless of 
wind and weather for the farmer: work seven days in a 
week and three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
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Tit) The Farmer 


Works Hard 


For a living. He has to. He must 
“make hay while the sun shines,” 
He may feel hardly able to 


incessant strain is often “stomach 


The farmer eats hastily and heartily, often when the stom- 
ach is in no condition to receive food, without a period of rest. 


He 


rushes back into the field and sweats and slaves while the stomach 


strives in vain to digest the food which has been put into it. 


indigestion appears. 
after a meal, 


‘Then 


The stomach feels unduly full and distended 
Fermentation occurs and there are sour or bitter risings 


with constant belching. As the entire digestive and nutritive systems 
become involved symptoms multiply and suffering increases. 
For such a condition there is no medicine so valuable as Dr. Pierce’s 


Golden Medical Discovery. 
cure of the diseased organs. 


It re-establishes the health by a complete 
It cleanses the stomach and strengthens 
all the organs of digestion and nutrition. 


It purifies the blood, invig- 


orates the liver and nourishes the nerves. 
There is no alcohol in ‘*Golden Medical Discovery ” nor does it con- 


tain opium, cocaine or other narcotics. 


medicine. 


It is strictly a temperance 


“I was troubled with indigestion for about two years,” writes Wm. Bowker, Esq., of 


Juliaette, Latah Co., Idaho. 


know that I aim all right. 
tired feeling that I used to have. 


“I tried different doctors and remedies but to no avail, 
until I wrote to Dr. Pierce, and he told me what to do. 
stomach and left side, and thought it would kill me. 


I suffered with a pain in my 
I am glad to write and let you 


I can do my work now without pain and I don’t have that 
Five bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 


ery and two vials of his ‘Pleasant Pellets’ cured me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets keep 


the bowels in a healthy condition. 
They work with “Golden Medical 
Discovery” and should be used 
with that medicine when a laxa- 
tive is required. 




















was at work on the concluding chap- 
ters of ‘To Have and to Hold,’ then 
running serially in the Atlantic Month- 
ly.” 





McClure’s Magazine for June wiil 
contain an article by Mr. O. Chanute, 
who has been studying the problem of 
human flight for over forty years, giv- 
ing an account of his own inventions 
and adventures in the matter of flying 
machines. ‘he article will be illus- 
trated with pictures of actual flights 
from photographs taken by the author. 


The special attention of subscribers 
is called to our “Business Announce- 
ment,” printed in each number of this 
paper. The date to which subscriptuon 
is paid igs printed on the label, so tnat 
every subscriber can see just how he 


stands, 











T EACHERS vitistoyiman 
also business, shorthand, civil service 
courses. 


Brown’s Bus. and Cor. College, 
Faribault, Minn. 


10th year. (Inc.) 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling. Arithmetic, Algebra, His- 
tory, Language Work, Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Psychology, Physics, 


Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 


Terms, per year, in advance... 
Sin gle -OPy... 


ANNOUNCE MENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 


There Are Two Ways of conducting a newspa- 
r. Oneis to drop every subscription in- 
stantly on the expiration of its term, and the 
other is to continue ne pee until a request 
to discontinue is received. If THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION pursues the former 
method it would be dealing summarily and 
perhaps unjustly with thousandsof its read- 
ers who wish the paper continued, but are 
not always able to pay on theinstant. How- 
ever, if the second method is followed, it may 
appear to a few, certainly a very few, that we 
are taking advantage of the postal regula- 
tions to saddle the paper on unwilling read- 
ers. Wecannot afford to lose friends of either 
class. Therefore, we will establish the fol- 
lowing rules, which will be just to all, unfair 
to none, and merciful to many: (1) Every 
subscriber can tell, by looking at the tab on 
the paper he receives, when his subscription 
has expired,and can advise us if it is his desire 
to stop the paper. (2) If we do not receive 
such notice, the paper will be continued, and 
the subscriber expected to pay for each year’s 
subscription. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us 
of any change in their address, giving both 
the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to 
a former address, until ordered stopped, or 
address changed. 


Always Send [loney by P.O. aaa Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 


Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers. 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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School 
| Teachers 


and others desiring to 
> the meeting of 


ii 
ind 
Assocation 


to be held in 
Charleston, S. C., 
in July. 
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Cc. C. MCCARTY, Div. Pass. Agent, 
$ St. Louis, Mo. 


EXKNN SSASAAANAANNANANNNANNNNNNS 


ixie F {yer 


oute.a» 


GOING VIA 


Illinois Central R. R., 
Georgia Railroad, 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R., 


Southern Railway, 


and returning via same route or via the 


EAST AND WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 


OFFERS SUPERIOR 
FACILITIES. 


TWO FAST TRAINS DAILY. 
FOR FULL, INFORMATION CALL AT 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL City TICKET OFFICE, 


ST. LOUIS. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or address, 
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REDUCED RAILROAD RATES. 


Dr. R. H. Jesse has succeeded in se- 
curing reduced rates on all the rail- 
roads in Missouri to teachers who de- 
sire to attend the University Summer 
School, which opens June 4 and closes 
August 25. The fare will be one and 
one-third of regular rates for the round 
trip on the certificate plan. 





TO THE ROCKIES AND BEYOND 
via Missouri Pacific and Rock Island 
Route. A new thorugh sleeping car 
line will be operated between St. Louis 
and Denver over the above lines on 
and after June 1. This is the short- 
est and quickest through sleeping car 
line between these points, leaving St. 
Louis 9 a. m, daily and arriving Den- 
ver 11 next morning. 





NEW THROUGH SLEEPING CAR 
LINE BETWEEN ST. LOUIS 
AND DENVER. 
via Missouri Pacific and Rock Island 
Route, in effect June 1. This is the 
shortest and quickest through car line 
between St. Louis and Denver. Train 
leaves St. Louis 9 a. m. daily, arriv- 
ing Denver 11 o'clock next morning. 


venir for 
HIDDEN MEMORY GEMS, “ats ooo stings. 
only 20c. per doz. List of other Souvenirs and 
Booklets free. M. C. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


a year in the Railway Mail. 8000 

to positions filled annually by 
competitive examinations. 
We prepare you by mail wm 


these examinations. All our students examine 
last year are appointed. 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 346, Lebanon, Pa. 











A LITTLE BOOK 
wi 
BIG PURPOSE 
SENT FREE. 


It tells you in a nut-shell how sketeh 
artists work and become famous. 
It gives you a glimpse into the myster- 


ies of modern illustration, and inci- 
dentally, speaks of the School that is 
training and fitting artists for success- 
ful careers. It’s worth dropping a post- 
alfor because it’s written by one who 
knows. 

The SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 

» Director 


801 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago 




















ANY the css 





no matter what kind, at pub- 
lishers’ prices, sent post- -paid 
to your address, write to 


Perrin & Smith Printing Co. 
ST. LOUIS. 
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WILL MEET AT 


EDUCATIONAL Charleston, South Carolina, 
pate em dU) 1-13, 000. 


For this occasion, THE SOUTHERN RATEWAY and connecting lines have ar- 
ranged special rates to Charleston, S. C. and return, for tickets going and returning same 
route, and also for diverse route tickets, as follows: 


GOING AND RETURNING SAME ROUTE.—One fare for round-trip, plus $2.00 Membership Fee. 
DIVERSE ROUTES,—Going one route and returning another. One fare for the round-trip, plus $2.00 Membership Fee, going any direct 
route and returning via Richmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, Charlottesville, or vice versa. 





NATIONAL 






SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Passenger Department. 


ORORTORS | 





GOING OR RETURNING VIA WASHINGTON. —Going via any direct route and returning via Washington, or vice versa, there will 
be a slight additional charge over the one fare round-trip rate, varying estebeieie to _ from which you start. 
eel 


CHOICE OF ROUTES. 


RETURNING same route as going, or via any of the routes 
designated ; or 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Charleston to Washington, D.C. 
Charleston, to Richmond, Va. 
Charleston to Lynchburg, Va. 
Charleston to Charlottesville, Va. 
Charleston to Norfolk, Va. 


ALL TICKETS CARRY STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES GOING AND RETURNING.—Stop-overs will be allowed on line of Southern 
Railway, on going trip until JULY 10th, by depositing ticket with Agent where stop-over is desired. On return trip stop-overs will be allowed 
within final limit of ticket (Sept. Ist, 1900, ) South of Ohio River, by depositing ticket same as described above. 

DATES OF SALE.—From points on, South and Kast of the Ohio, Potomac and Mississippi Rivers, tickets will be sold on July 3rd, 6th, 7th and 
9th. From points in Central Passenger Association territory, North of the Ohio River, tickets will be sold July 3rd, 5th, 6th and 8th. The 
Western Bana Association will doubtless authorize same dates as the Central Passenger Association. 

TICKETS OPEN TO ALL.—The cheap rates authorized by the various routes account of the N. KE. A. Convention, are not restricted to the use 
of Teachers and Members of the National Educational Association, but can be used by ANY ONE wishing to make the trip. 

THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND MOST ATTRACTIVE ROUTE.—Your attention is asked to the Southern Railway as the most direct 
route from the North and WesttoCharleston. The Asheville (North Carolina) country, ‘‘The Land of the Sky,” where the Southern Railway 
crosses the Blue Ridge Mountains, will add many pleasures to the trip. It is the most beautiful scenery in America. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED.—Maps, illustrations, literature, schedules and further information relative to total rates via different 
routes, will be furnished promptly by any of the undersigned representatives of the Southern Railway. 


J. J. BEAM, 2 W.-W. Passenger Agent, C. A. BAIRD, Traveling Pass’r Agent, A. WHEDON, Passenger Agent, 
225 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 216 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 216 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky. 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Mang’r, Washington, D.C. V. A. TURK, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, Washington, D.C. W. H. TAYLOE, Asst. Gen’l Pass’r Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


pbecresbaslesbulesbovebtesbalesbolesbatesbetesttestatesbolesbtesbatesbtecbates tes bates bots 


Via Louisville, Ky.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Asheville, N.C. 

Via Louisville, Ky.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Atlanta and Augusta, Ga. 
Via Cincinnati, O.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Asheville, N.C. 

Via Cincinnati, O.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Atlanta and Augusta, Ga. 
Via Memphis, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. 

Via Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta and Augusta, Ga. 

Via Chattanooga, Tenn., and Asheville, N.C. 
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ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, 


Here is a magnificent collection uf the masterpieces of English and American Literature, handy volume size, large type editions. Hach volume 
contains illuminated title pages, with portrait of author and numerous engravings, They are bound in full cloth, ivory finish, ornamental inlaid 
sides and backs. Each book put up ina neat box. Sent by mail, post-paid, for ONLY 35 CENTS. 





Confessions of an Opium Eater— 
De Quincey. 

Treasure Island—Stevenson, 

Carmen—Prosper Merimee. 

A Sentimental. Journey—Lau- 
rence Sterne. 

The Blithedale Romance—Haw- 


thorne. 

Bab oe and Savoy Songs— 

W. H. Gilbert 

peunian became Sand. 

John Ploughman’s Talk— 
Spurgeon. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBS., 217 OLIVE ST., ST. 


Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. 

A Window in Thrums—Barrie. 

Rab and His Friends—Brown. 

Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith. 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow— 


J. K. Jerome. 


J 
Tales from Shakspeare—Charles and 


Mary Lamb. 


Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 

Ethics of the Dust—Ruskin, 
Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. 
Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. 

House of the Seven Gables—Haw- 


thorne. 


Mosses from an Old Manse—-Haw- 


thorne. 


Twice Told Tales—Hawthorne. 
Bacon’s Essays. 

Emerson’s Essays—Ist Series. 
Emerson’s Essays—2d Series. 
Representative Men— Emerson. 
Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. 
Discourses, Epictetus. 
Imitation of 


Christ — Thomas 
A’Kempis. 


Lowell’s Poems. 
John Ploughman’s Pictures— 


8 te 

The Manliness of Christ—Thomas 
ughes. 

Beecher’s Addresses to Young 


Men. . 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table—Holmes. 

Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. 

Kipling’s Ballads. 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room— 
Arthur. 


Drummond’s Addresses, 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik. Marvel. 

Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. 

Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. 

Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe. 

Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

My Point of View—Selections from 
Drummond’s Works. 

Sketch Book—Irving. 

Kept forthe Master’s Use—Havergal. 

Lucille—Owen Meredith. 

Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

Marmion—Scott. 

Princess and Maud—Tennyson. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Byron. 

Idylls of the King—Tennyson. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. 

The Queen of the Air. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. II. 

Morning Thoughts— Havergal. 

Evening Thoughts—Havergal. 

In Memoriam—Tennyson 

Coming to Christ—Havergal. 

The House of the Wolf—Stanley 
Weyman. 

The Changed Cross and Other Re- 
ligious Poems. 

Laddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission, 

a Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip- 


Steps fete the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
B. Meyers. 


Poe’s Poems, 

Bryant’s Poems. 

Holmes’ Poems, 

Greek Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 

A Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 
Undine—Fouque. 

Brooks’ Addresses, 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories. 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana 

Aaneengngay of Benjamin Frank- 
n. 

Last Essays of Elia—Charles lamb 
Tom Brown’s School Days—Hughes. 
Poe’s Weird Tales. 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World— 
Drummond. 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man— 
Octave Feuiilet. 

Black Beauty—Anna Sewell. 
ig ae gee Dumas, Jr. 


The Light of Asia—Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 

The Lays of Ancient Rome— 
Macaulay. 


Daily Food for Christians. 
Adventures of a Brownie—Miss Mu- 


lock. 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture—William E. Gladstone 

Kidnapped—Robert L. Stevenson. 

The Prince = the House of David— 
Ingraha 

Tanglewood 7 Tales—Nathaniel Haw: 
thorne. 

The Song of Hiawatha—Henry W 
Longfellow. 
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How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 
The book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. ‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this Book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, 5c. prepaid. 

Bay We have just added achapter on color 
to this book, with questions at the bottom 
of each page for the use of teachers pre- 
paring forexaminations. Price of the com- 
plete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
cne pupil fora whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 34x64 inches. Assorted colors. Price, 
10 cents per dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 
10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 





Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIPP, B. S. 
Language Sheets, All different. 
Arithmetic Sheets, . = 
Geography Sheets, m 
Miscellaneous Sheets, ” S 
Drawing Sheets, " 

Size of sheet, 34x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets. 
5 Sets, #1.00. 

Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 

no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

ONE FROM MANY. 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind, Theseries 
are just excellent and I shall do some splendid 
work for you selling them in Iowa. 

PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Iowa. 





The best way is to study carefully thequestions 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
85 cts. we send you, prepaid, a book containing 


How To Pass 
An Examination 


the questions and answers of the Uniform Ex- 
aminations in New York State from Aug. ’97 to 
Aug. '98, the questions and answers in Drawing 
also being given. 


8@” We also send with the book a 
Supplement containing the ques- 
tions and answers from Aug. 1898 
to and including June, 1899, thus 
making, practically, two books for 
the price of one. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers. 
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CONFIDENCE 








A Perfect Pen at a Pop= 
ular Price, and the 
Best Pen at any Price. 











Your Choice of these 


$3.00 


Laughlin Fountain Pens 





TRY IT A WEEK 


If not suited, we buy it 
back and offer you $1.10 
for it. A Profitable Propo- 
sition any way you figure 
it. Don’t miss this Oppor- 
tunity of a Lifetime to se- 
cure the best Pen made. 
Hard Rubber’ Reservoir 
Holder in four simple parts. 
Finest quality Diamond 
Point 14k Gold Pen and the 
only Positively Perfect ink 
feeding device known to 
the science of fountain pen 
making. 

ag-Any desired flexibility 
in fine, medium or stub. 
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One Pen only to one 
address on this offer, 


LOSS—on the pen you buy—our 
SEED-TIME expense, 
BUSINESS —your pen procures— 
our HARVEST, 
By mail, postpald, upon receipt 
of $1. If you desire pen sent by 
registered mail, send 10 cents ad- 
ditional, 
REFERENCE: Any Bank or Exe 
press Company In Detroit. 
Address— 


LAUGHLIN MFG. Co. 
45 Walker Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 





We guarantez the above offer, 
Am. Jour. Education Pub.Co. 


o NER, PUPIL GOVERNMENT 
e 4, By the “Ray” plan of “Citi- 
3 et ee . be- 

ing introduced into hun- 

ee 2 dreds of schools. Send 2c 
%, Sian stamp for book of sugges- 
Say ua™ tions, rules, and sample pin. 


We make Jie pins and 
buttons of all kinds. CITIZEN PIN CO., 
14-16 Pacific Ave., CHICAGO. 

















Not a Toy, 
buta 
Machine, 


Circulars 
Free, 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 











American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Salesrooms in every city. 





ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 


(C., P. & St. L. R. R.—St L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 
; rain. Depart. Arrive. 
Peoria, Pekin and Grafton 
OI oasis cincnaincsaeiccopics *8:18a m 
Springfield and Grafton Mail* 4:30 pm 





Springfield andGrafton Mail ............ 10:55am 
Peoria, Pekin, Springfield & 
Grafton Express _.............. aii . * 7:30pm 
* Daily. || Except Monday. 
! Except Sunday. § Sunday only. 
Except Saturday. - Saturday only. 





B. & OC. S-WW. 


‘*“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE,” 


ST. LOUIS, PITTSBURG, 
CINCINNATI, WASHINGTON, 
LOUISVILLE, BALTIMORE, 
COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN THE EAST aNd WEST, 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, 
Palatial Ladies’ Coaches, 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleep- 
ing and Observation Cars. 


B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Serveda la 
carte at POPULAR PRICES. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables, and Sleeping 
Car Space—call on any Ticket Agent or address, 
0. P. McCARTY, 
G. B. WARFEL, General Pass. Agt.. 
Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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| 
QUEEN & CREScE 
To CHARLES TON, S.G. 
WaT. EDECATIONES ; | | Be ee | 











CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 


4 CHARLESTON, S. C.,°°"" 7360.° => 


You can visit Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, Chickamauga, Asheville and the land of the Sky and 
% U) v) a dozen other places of interest on and the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
the way to Charleston, if your ween rescent Route Write for full particulars, free 


tickets read via the . books, maps, reduced rates, etc. 


W. A. BECKLER, N. P. A., 113 Adams St., Chicago, Ills. W.C. RINEARSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
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CHGNED SALTON. 


ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—BETWEEN— 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 
Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 
via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 





GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
CHICAGO ILL. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen. Western Passenger Agent, 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 
The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


—TO— 

TOLEDO, DETROIT, SANDUSKY, 
CLEVELAND, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
BUFFALO, ALBANY, BOSTON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, NEW YORK, PITTSBURG. 
And all points North and East. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE, 
Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 

TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





NEW SERVICE 


mend AP —— 





SAN ANTONIO, 


WACO, S.A. & A. P. ann SOU. PAC., 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


VIA ELGIN AND H.&T.C. 








Through Tourist Sleepers 


——TO____. 


CALIFORNIA, | 


Via SAN ANTONIO ano SOU. PAC. 





Quickest and Best Line to 


MEXICO. 
“KATY FLYER” 


——— TO——__—. 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 





ALL TRAINS HAVE 
FREE KATY CHAIR CARS ano 





216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





BUFFET SLEEPERS. 


Line }e 
A HANDSOME NEW DAILY 
TRAIN FROM ST. LOUIS 















TO THE SOUTHEAST. 
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_ 2 TRAINS DAILY 

TO NASHVILLE, CHAT- 
TANOOGA, ATLANTA AND 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’1, Pass. Agent,. 
Chicago. 


Cc, C.EMcCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, 
St. Louis. 





TAKE THE 





COLORADO 
ano THE WEST. 


PERFECT SERVICE, 
REDUCED RA 
CHOICE OF RO 
OPPORTUNITY OF RETURN. 
ING VIA OMAHA 
AND VIEWING THE 
EXPOSITION. # & 


SEE AGENT for Tickets, Berths and further information, 
or write the General Passenger Agent at St, Louis. 


Cc. G. WARNER, W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL 

H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen’ Pase’R AND TKT. AGT. 

ST. Louis. 














.wA RARE WORK OF ART... 








A Magnificent Photogravure from the Famous Oil Painting. The Artistic Success of the Day. 


Size, 22 x 28 inches. Price, $1.00 by mail prepaid. 


HE portraits were made from the most authentic originals ob- 
tainable. The clothing is accurate in the style prevailing in 
the period in which each lived. The background is made up 
of typical scenes in American history, the scenes dissolving one 

into the other, beginging with the Liberty Bell as if sounding the note of 
American Independence and closing with Admiral Dewey’s victory at 
Manila—altogether an optical lesson for the youth of the land, and of real 
interest to everybody. fn the margin under each President we place the 
name, date of birth, inauguration and death. Every home and school 
should have the picture onits walls’ - - $1.00 by mail, prepaid. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pus isuers 


ST. LOUIS 
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